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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
FROST PICTURES. 


BY BESSiE BISBEE HUNT. 








The purple rays of coming day, 
Illume a castle, tall and gray. 

Its ghostly walls are carved more fine, 
Than ancient gems of Delphic shrine. 
Here over rocks and bridges small, 
And creeping up the castle wall, 

Fine feathery foliage, jeweled white, 
O’er hangs and glitters in the light. 
Some Fairy queen upon my pane, 

Has etched for me her giad domain, 
Oh! who would not a fairy be, 

To dwell where diamonds float so free. 
But soft, the deepening hues of day, 
Have changed my castle tall and gray, 
My trees and shrubs are fading fast, 
Like human joys, they will not last. 











WOMEN AS ECONOMISTS. 


An able lawyer of Boston, arguing the 
other day before a committee of the legisla- 
ture in favor of giving to the City Council 
a check upon the expenditures of the 
School Committee of that city, gave as one 
reason that the School Committee would 
probably include more women hencefor- 
ward, and that women were ordinarily more 
lavish than men in their use of money. 
The truth of this assumption was ques- 
tioned at the time, and, the more I think of 
it, the more contrary it is to my whole ex- 
perience. I should say that women, from 
the very habit of their lives, were ted to be 
more particular about details, and more 
careful as to small economies. The very 
fact that they handle less money tends to 
this. When they are told to spend money, 
as they often are by loving or ambitious 
husbands, they no doubt do it freely; they 
have naturally more taste than men,and quite 
as much love of luxury. In some instances, 
in this country, they spend money recklessly 
and wickedly, like the heroines of French 
novels; but as, even in brilliant Paris, the 
women of the middle classes are notoriously 
better managers than the men; so we often 
see, in our scheming America, the same, 
relative superiority. Often have I heard 
young men say, ‘‘I never knew how to 
economize until after my marriage”; and 
who has not seen multitudes of instances 
where women accustomed to luxury have 
accepted poverty without a murmur for the 
sake of those whom they loved? 

I remember a young girl, accustomed to 
the gayest society of New York, who fen- 
gaged herself to a young navy officer 
against the advice of the friends of both. 
One of her near relatives said to me, ‘Of 
all the young girls I have ever known, she 
is the least fitted for a poor man’s wife.” 
Yet from the very moment of her marriage 
she brought their joint expenses within his 
Scanty pay, and even saved a little money 
from it. Everybody knows such instances. 
We hear men denounce the extravagance 
of women while those very men spend on 
wine and cigars, on clubs and horses, twice 
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the expenditures of their wives. If their 
wives are economical, the husbands per- 
haps urge them on to spend. ‘‘Why do you 
not dress like Mrs. So-and-so?” ‘‘I cannot 
afford it.” ‘*But J can afford it”; and then 
when the bills come in, the talk of extrav- 
agance recommences. At one time, in 
Newport, that lady among the summer 
visitors who was reported to be Worth’s 
best customer, was also well known to be 
quite indifferent to society, and to go into 
it mainly to please her husband, whose 
social ambition was well known. 

It has often happened to me to serve on 
committees where both sexes were represent- 
ed, and where expenditures were to be made, 
for business or pleasure. In these I have 
found, as a rule, that the women were 
more careful, or perhaps | should say more 
timid, than the men; less willing to risk 
anything; the bolder financial experiments 
came from the men, as one might expect. 
In talking the other day with the secretary 
of an important educational enterprise, 
conducted by women, I was surprised to 
find that it was cramped for money, though 
large subscriptions were said to have been 
made to it. On inquiry, it appeared that 
these ladies, having pledged themselves for 
four years, had divided the amount received 
into four parts, and were resolutely limit- 
ing themselves, for the first year, to one 
quarter part of what had been subscribed. 
No board of men would have done so. 
Any board of men would have allowed far 
more than a quarter of the sum for the 
first year’s expenditures, justly reasoning 
that if the enterprise began well, it would 
command public confidence, and bring in 
additional subscriptions, as time went on. 
I would appeal to any one whose experi- 
ence has been in joint boards of men and 
women, whether this is not a fair statement 
of the difference between their ways of 
working. It does not prove that women 
are more honest than men, but that their 
education or their nature makes them more 
cautious in expenditure. 

The habits of society make the dress of a 
fashionable woman far more expensive than 
that of a man of fashion. Formerly it was 
not so, and so long as it was not so, 
the extravagance of men in this respect 
quite equalled that of women. It now 
takes other forms, but the habit is the 
same. There is not a club-house in Boston 
furnished with such absence of luxury as 
the Women’s Club rooms on Park street; 
the contrast is so great as to seem almost 
absurd. The waiters at any fashionable 
restaurant will tell you that what is a cheap 
dinner for a man would be a dear dinner 
fora woman. But after all, the test is not 
in any particular class of expenditures, but 
is the business-like habit. Men are of 
course more business-like in large combina- 
tions, for they are more used to them, but 
for the small details of daily economy 
women are more watchful. I have known 
men at Newport who had made or inherited 
great fortunes, but who absolutely kept no 
account of personal expenses whatever; 
but their wives kept house, superintended 
their children and a dozen servants, inspect. 
ed and paid every bill, and were withal 
expected to have dinner-company every 
day, always to be ready for urexpected 
guests, and always to be serene, unrufiled, 
and exquisitely dressed. Their husbands 
had nothing to do with ordering any part 
of the establishment except the wine-cellar 
and the stables; and could lounge away a 
whole day at the club, if they wished, 
declaiming against the extravagance of 
women. And from the richest to the poor- 
est, itis much the same. The cases where 
women ruin their husbands by extravagance 
are exceptional. As a rule, the men are 
the bread-winners, but the careful saving 
and managing, and contriving comes from 
the women. T. W. H. 
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THE DOUBLE SCALE OF MORALS FOR 
WOMEN AND MEN. 


Eprrors JoURNAL:—You request for pub- 
lication my speech at Wesleyan Hall. I 
had no manuscript or note, although the 
subject was in my mind both for your meet- 
ing and for a study of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison soon to appear with other papers in a 
book to be called ‘Principles and Portraits.” 
I will recover for you as best I can, my re- 
marks, C. A. Barton. 

I am here, not to discuss the general sub- 
ject of Woman’s voting or Woman’s Rights, 
nor to indulge myself or entertain my au- 
dience with any personalities, but to treat 
the particular question whether the differ- 
ence between the sexes runs so far that they 
are under a different moral rule. I believe 
their diversity is deeper than the flesh, and 
I hope it will be continued in heaven. But 
is there a double standard of duty for them 
even on earth? In a recent re-issue of this 





doctrine we are informed that, for reasons 
of family-name and descent, chastity is a 
more important virtue in a woman than in 
@ man; that it would be a hardship for him 
to havé to endure an equal penalty with her 
for its violation, and that he can retrieve his 
lost honor, as she never cap. I understand 
the author of the statement, which I thus 
condense, rather to be recording a political 
economy from the wisdom of the past than 
expressing an opinion peculiar to himself. 
He is an honest, honorable, in every way 
excellent and very able man and historian, 
the mouth-piece and spokesman of an idea 
of social ethics, the serious consideration of 
which is urged upon us by the fact that it 
is not the notion of an individual but the 
conclusion to which what is called good so- 
ciety has in theory and practice in this world 
largely come, as it is in itself monstrous 
and revolting toevery noble sentiment of the 
human heart. Our criticism therefore must 
not spare it; for it deserves no logical mercy. 

Let us consider, in order to light up its 
nature, some of its effects: 

First, how will it affect the man? Will 
it not operate as a dangerous license to him? 
Will it not be a larger cloak than charity 
can weave for hissins? Itis said his pas- 
sions arestronger and his sister’s more weak! 
Is this an apology for his crime, or a reason 
for throwing the rein on the neck of any 
propensity in its unbroken eagerness and 
headlong course? For the sake of a genea- 
logical certificate, and soundness in the 
blood of the human race, we are told that 
Woman must be more pure. Will there be, 
has there been, no taint in the line of gen- 
eration from the man’s unregulated appe- 
tite and vagrant ways? Under a looser rule 
than his companion’s, will and does he not 
visit disease and suffering and sin itself on 
her and his posterity too? It is of much 
consequence, we are apprised, that, in soci- 
ety and the State, the children should with 
absolute surety be known to be hers and the 
name accordingly preserved. Where, on 
the principle assumed, which is a false ex- 
pediency alone, are, or may be, children of 
his, not hers, wandering under any name or 
none, vagabond like Cain on the face of the 
earth? An actual sin of any sort may not 
be outside of heaven’s merey or the pity 
and pardon of fellow-sinners in the same or 
some other style. But an ethical hypothe- 
sis, that makes transgression peculiarly 
venial in one of the parties to it, is a shield 
to his iniquity, an allowance if not encour- 
agement to trespass, a bane in society and a 
peril to the Commonwealth. 

But, secondly, what will be the effect of 
such teaching on the woman? It will at 
least make her feel that, in what is most sa- 
cred and holy in her life, she is alone in the 
world! She will have in her husband no 
mate. No Indian Squaw or Otaheitan sav- 
age woman would be content thus. Polyg- 
amy, among the Mormons or the Jews, is 
bad enough at the best. But a permitted, 
uncertain and roving masculine liberty were 
worse than the many wives of Brigham 
Young or the concubinage of Solomon. 
There is no sentence of holy writ to justify 
it, inany Old Testament or New. Did it 
ever enter the head or heart of the author 
of Christianity, in any of his dreams, that 
instruction leading to such behavior would 
be promulgated or palliation be offered to 
such as may live it out? 

There is, possible from it, on the woman 
a darker and more dreadful effect, in the 
temptation to avenge her wrongs. I trust 
there is in France, in married life, more of 
honor than we have commonly supposed. 
But friends, returning from Russia, inform 
me that marriages are, if not common, 
yet there well known for position and for- 
tune on mercenary considerations, it being 
understood that either party to the wedlock 
may proceed at pleasure afterwards; and 
these travellers, who were long resident in 
Moscow and themselves women, declare 
that the women in such contracts are worse 
than the men! But, if women do not repay 
unfaithfulness in kind, as they are constitu- 
tionally less disposed and far more unac- 
customed doubtless to do, in England, in 
Germany and in the United States, they 
may yet try to be even with their coarser 
associates by practicing deceit, as the au- 
thor of ‘Far from the Madding Crowd” 
says, any woman will lie for her lover! 

Of the effect on thechildren need I speak? 
Regeneration is the doctrine of the church. 
But aright or “righteous generation,” the 
old Bible being witness, is the main concern. 
How it would solve all our questions, dis- 
band all our philanthropic associations, by 
doing their work, prevent the prison and 
insane asylum, heal sickness, put peace for 
war and litigation, dissolve standing-armies 
and abolish the court, spread justice and 
temperance and the love of God and his 
creatures over the earth! 


Lastly, observe the intrinsic wickedness 
and irrationality of a morality for men and 
women on adouble scale. By it conscience 
itself is demoralized!:.If diverse qualities 
suit or become the different sexes, they are 
not primary and fundamental, but seconda- 
ry, and bear the same relation to the cardi- 
nal virtues that the secondary qualities of 
matter, such as color and form, do to the 
primary properties, of extension and weight. 
What a comedy or farce in the very concep- 
tion, were it not such a tragedy in fact, 
would be this dividend or distribution of the 
virtues, as male or female, truth to one side 
and purity to the other, the woman to have 
no courage and the man no fear! It would 
be a moral Pandora’s box; but at the bot- 
tom no hope! 

We had supposed that virtue itself was a 
principle, an inspiration, a communication 
of the grace of God, and not a merely utili- 
tarian affair; and we are told that chastity 
is more “important” in a woman! Impor- 
tant, how orfor what? Is worldly impor- 
tance, or a compromise of secular interests, 
the ground of holiness and basis of recti- 
tude? Then truth or purity is no diamond, 
but a bit of paste! Weare told that ‘‘con- 
sistency isa jewel.” But virtues as much 
more lofty than that, as a gem is than pud- 
ding-stone, are no composite or mosaic, but 
as simple, uncompounded and primeval as 
the purity, the veracity and the love of 
God. 

For these reasons, Mr. President and 
Brothers and Sisters of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association and of this large congre- 
gation, I object to the proposed double 
standard of morals for women and for men. 
The premises must be wrong, from which 
it is by any moralist or statesman inferred. 

It should be not only refuted, but de- 
nounced. I would fain ask you to oppose 
it as, before God, under oath. When that 
great captain, Napoleon Bonaparte, was 
about to lead his hosts into the field of bat- 
tle, he swore them to be faithful to their 
country, their emperor, and their flag; and at 
each particular of the adjuration, a murmur 
filled the air and resounded from the earth, 
as they answered, We swear. Let us pledge 


as men and women, not apart but together, 
are made in the divine image, so only in a 
common circulation of all virtue through 
that image can it in its perfection ever live. 


THE LOST LEADER. 


One more of the illustrious friends of 
our cause has passed on, Gilbert Haven. I 
well remember when I first saw him in a 
woman’s rights meeting. It was in 1868, 
at Horticultural Hall, where the convention 
was held, at which the New England Soci- 
ety, the first woman suffrage society in the 
State, was formed. As I was going up the 
stairs into the hall, I met Haven coming 
out, and surprised to see him in sucha 
place, for I did not then know his opinion 
on the subject, I said, ‘‘What! you here at 
a woman’s rights meeting?” ‘‘Yes;” said 
he, ‘‘I am here, I belong here, and I am 
going to show that Ido, by joining this 
thing in the beginning, and not wait to 
come in at the end of the procession.” 
Gilbert Haven had as great faith in the 
equality of the sexes as he had in the equal- 
ity of the races. He was true to this belief 
on all occasions: in the pulpit, at prayer 
meetings, in private conversation, and at 
the Monday meetings of the Methodist 
ministers. Once, when he was speaking 
before an audience of his own denomina- 
tion, advocating, as usual, the equality of 
the negro race, he said something like this: 
‘The time will come when the negro will 
have his political rights, and—the women 
too.” 

This last remark sent a smile over the 


t faces of some brother ministers who were 
sitting on the platform behind him. On 
seeing them, he added quickly, ‘‘You may 
smile, but it is coming all the same, as soon 
as such old fogies as you [pointing to Mark 
Trafton] are out of the way.” 

In Gilbert Haven we have lost one of the 
earliest and sincerest advocates of our 
cause, one who was always instant in sea- 
son and out of season, in the defense of 
equal rights, one who did not fear to “‘lead 
the procession,” nor to keep to the front in 


the conflict. 
He is one of whom the women may well 


be proud, for by the purity of his life he 
well illustrated the doctrine of self-govern- 
ment which he taught. I was glad of the 
resolution, referring to his death and that of 
other friends, which was passed at the 
convention in January, for I felt as if all 
women had a right to sympathize deeply 
with his weeping friends, and sorrow with 
them in the loss of the good Bishop, a 
Bayard of divines, ‘“‘without fear and with- 
out reproach.” H. H. R. 
Mi , Mass. 








ourselves to be true to our conviction that, | 





SUE! 
CONCERNING WOMEN: 


Mrs. CornNELIA MILLER of Waterloo 
has given $30,000 to the 
~ Garrison Biblical 
Dr. Mary J. Sarvorp addressed the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Society at 


Frances E. WILiarp is to be in Boston 
March 15, to speak on Home Protection in 
Joseph Cook’s parlors. 

MDLLE. ALice Dusors has just passed 
successfully the Sorbonne examinations for 

ureates sciences, 

Mrs. ABELARD ReyNnowps of P} 

ymouth 

Church, Rochester, has just given $1,000, 

> se ys he met — Branch of the Woman’s 
ts) ons and the oth 

Home Missions. ee ree 

MDLLE. CAROLINE KLernavs, profes- 
sor of geography at the St. Barbe College, 
has been chosen by the French Committee, 
as their delegate at the Congress of Com- 
mercial Geography, at Brussels, 

Miss LEECH, a scientific Englishwoman, 
has been elected a member of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain, of which 
body her father the Rochdale chemist, 


Thomas Leech, was one of the earliest 
members. 


Miss Sopnta B. Packarp, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Baptist Home Missionary 
Socie:y, lectures in its interests and organ- 
izes auxiliary societies. She is soon to go 
South to inferm herself upon the needs of 
the freedmen. 

Miss Mary E. Gace, daughter of Mrs. 
Frances D. Gage, our beloved Aunt Fanny, 
has opened a ‘‘Ladies’ Exchange for railroad 
and mining stocks, at 71 Broadway, New 
York, room 112—Stock Indicator and Tele- 
phone References exchanged.” 

Miss Cassre Stump, of Monmouth, Ore- 
gon, attending Wellesley College, writes a 
breezy letter to the Monmouth 
once in a while. The New Northwest says 
that her writings are of a character that 
augurs well for the future of the church pa- 
per that will publish them. 

Dr. Mary F. Tuomas has been the phy- 
sician to the hospital inthe Home of Friend- 
less Women at Richmond, Indiana, eight 
years, and was unanimously elected for the 
coming year by the annual meeting of the 
board of managers of the Home and Hos- 
pital held a few days ago. 

Miss I. C. DEVeuuine of this city, who 
is laboring effectually in the temperance 
Cause, was urgently requested last Sunday 
to preach in New Salem for Rev. Mr. Lan- 
sing, who was sick. During her ride to her 
place of meeting with a hotel owner who 
kept a bar, she persuaded him to go out of 
the business as soon as he silould be able to 
dispose of his hotel, and to promise faith- 
fully never to deal out the poison again. 

Lema G. Bepett, M.D. and Sus A. 
Waitt, M.D., graduated at Boston Univer- 
sity School of Medicine in ’78, and iocated 
in Chicago the same year. Their success 
has been exceedingly gratifying, both finan- 
cially and in the results to their patients; 
which is a fresh proof that women may be 
successful in this profession. Mrs. Bedell 
is a member of the State Suffrage Commit- 
tee and will be an active helper with the 
friends in Chicago. 

Mrs. Litt Devereux BLAKE at the 
National Woman Suffrage Convention in 
Washington, called with a delegation of la- 
dies on Gen. Francis A. Walker of the 
Census Bureau, to enlist his interest in the 
appointment of suitable women as enumer- 
ators. Gen. Walker assured the ladies 
there was no legal objection and he will not 
discriminate against women serving in that 
capacity. The work begins about June 15, 
and the pay averages from four to six dol- 
lars a day. 

Miss Partoa had a large attendance of 
honsekeepers who desire to obtain greater 
proficiency in the culinary art,at the first ob- 
ject lesson of her course at Hampden Hall 
Springfield recently. Some were also drawn 
by curiosity. The recipes which Miss Par- 
loa illustrated covered plain and praotical. 
cookery, as well as more fancy dishes, and 
she especially impressed on the class the 
necessity of thorough work in plain cooking, 
which many think does not demand partic- 
ular care. In doing her work without soil- 
ing her nice dress, Miss Parloa showed that 
ordinary culinary operations can be done 
neatly. Instead of running to the sink ev- 
ery few minutes, to wash her hands,she used 
a dry towel which she claimed was all that 
is necessary, while she thus avoided the 
risk of chapping her hands. Miss Parloa is 
an enthusiast in her profession, and gave 
many practical hints and illustrations that 
will be of great value to those who adopt 
them. 
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‘that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchantcd, where the Siren sings, 
: coral reefs lie bare, 
—— cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfur!; 


Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed, 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 

Stole with soft steps its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 

Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old 

no more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn, 
While on mine ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thoughtI hear a voice 

that sings:— 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Sbut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


AFTERGLOW. 
EY CAROLINE LESLIE. 


Grandmother paces with stately tread . 
Forward and back through the quaint old room, 
Out of the firelight, dancing and red, 
Into the gathering dusk and gloom, 
Forward and back, in her silken dress 
With its falling ruffles of frost-like lace; 
A look of the deepcst tenderness 
In the faded lines of her fine old face. 
Warm on her breast in his red night-gown 
Like a scarlet lily the baby lies, 
While softly the tired lids droop down 
Over the little sleepy eyes. 
Grandmother sings to him sweet and low, 
And memories come with the cradle-song 
Of the days when she sang it long ago, 
When her life was young and her heart was strong, 
Grandmother's children have left her now; 
The large old house is a shadowed place; 
But shining out in the sunset glow 
Of her life, like a star, comes the baby’s face. 
He lies where of old his father lay: 
Softly she sings him the same sweet strain; 
Till the years intervening are swept away, 
And the joy of life’s morning is here again. 
Grandmother’s gray head is bending low 
Over the dear little downy one; 
The steps of her pathway are few to go; 
The baby’s journey is just begun. 
Yet the rosy dawn of his childish love 
Brightens the evening that else were dim; 
And in after years, from the home above, 
The light of her blessing will rest on him. 


LOVF IN LIFE WAS ALL I HAD. 
BY BLANID. 


“The linnet on his leafy bough 
Sang oh so clear and sweet! 
When Love my comrade was, but now 
That Love is gone on winged feet, 
No more to give my heart good morrow, 
What can I with the linnet’s song 
But sadly sit and listen long, 
And think it full of sorrow? 
“The throstle at the opening day 
Sang ob so sweet and clear! 
In Love's delightful month of May; 
But now that Love lies cold and drear, 
What can my heart but sadness borrow? 
What can I with the warbling note 
The throstle pipes from his sweet throat 
But think it full of sorrow? 
“For Love in life was all I had, 
Love oh so fresh and sweet! 
To make my lonely bosom glad, 
But now, ah, never more to meet 
His sunny smile and dear good morrow, 
What can I with this life of mine 
But muse upon its woes and pine, 
And think it naught but sorrow?” 


TOMMY THE RAGGED. 


BY AUTHOR OF ‘‘SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS.” 














“T really don’t know what to do with 
Tommy,” said Mrs. Whitney. ‘‘That is 
his fifth pair of pants since vacation, and 
look at him!” 

Aunt Mira did look, and she beheld an 
uncommonly disreputable looking boy. 

He had the general appearance of having 
broken out of everything; out of his pants 
at the knees, out of his jacket at the elbows, 
and down the back, and out of his boots at 
the toes. Even his hair had broken out in 
a regular tidal wave over his eyes. He had 
broken out round the mouth in molasses 
candy streaks, while geological deposits ap- 
peared on his hands. 

‘‘.am quite discouraged,’’ said poor, weak 
Mrs. Whitney, wiping away a tear. 

‘(Lend him to me for twelve months,” 
said Aunt Mira, after a long pause. 

‘Lend him!” repeated Mrs. Whitney, 
sharply. ‘‘Lend him! Oh yes, and wel- 
come, a thousand times if you are in earn- 
est; but it beats me how any one can be in 
earnest to borrow Tommy.” 

As a result of this conversation, Tommy 
went home with Aunt Mira. Home to the 
country, where there were birds and squir- 

rels, and trees and bird’s nests, and, best of 
all, a school that “did not keep stormy 


a hope that it may rain for a whole 
year!” said Tommy, and he was so highly 
with the idea of going off, that he 

forgot to bid his mother good-bye. 






minutes in his 
going to give me 
amt to go and play, 


< 


(" ,» Bint 
my old clothes? I 
you know.” 

“I have no old clothes,” said Aunt Mira, 
‘‘you must play in the suit you have on.” 

‘But I shall spoil it,” objected Tommy. 

“T think not,” returned Aunt Mira, with 
a smile, *‘for you know you are to be my 
little gentleman, now.” 

Tommy looked blankly at bis aunt, then 
his face grew red, and redder, and the dim- 
ples in his cheeks grew deep and deeper, 
till with a shrill laugh at the idea of his be- 
ing a gentleman, he jumped out of doors in 
three bounds, and was next seen rolling 
down the hill, with Aunt Mira’s small 
Scotch terrier. 

Tommy was not a boy to be reasoned 
with; he knew no other argument than a 
laugh, and his whole desire was for fun. 

‘‘Ain’t Aunt Mira jolly?” he asked of the 
terrier; and the terrier made a snapping re- 
ply. 

Inan hour Tommy sneaked in as far as 
the doorway, with his hair in his black eyes, 
and his dimples playing doubtfully at hide 


and seek in his cheeks. 

‘‘What is it, Tommy?” asked Aunt Mira, 
right pleasantly. 

Instead of answering, Tommy looked 
down at his pants. 


Aunt Mira looked, too, and saw that one 
of the legs was rent from the top to the 
bottom. 

“Oh! you have met with an accident,” 
said Aunt Mira. 

“Yes,” replied Tommy, catching his 
breath at this kind of treatment. 

He had been ready to dodge a good 
cuffing. 

“Yes, I got caught on the branch of a 
tree, and I would have been there yet, ifthe 
pants hadn’t given way.” 

“They will have to be mended,” said 
Aunt Mira, and Tommy being a small boy, 
took off his pants at once, and stood in his 
bare legs, holding them up, quite uncon- 
scious of the funny figure he cut beside 
Aunt Mira in her black silk dress and shin- 
ing gray curls. 

Aunt Mira threaded a needle briskly, and 
handed it and a small thimble to Tommy. 

‘I can’t sew,” said he. 

“TI will teach you,” said Aunt Mira. 

“But boys don’t sew.” 

‘Boys that tear their pants, must learn to 
mend them.” 

Tommy did; not want to learn, but the 
sun was shining and the terrier inviting, so 
he went to work after a spell, and in short 
time “‘gobbled” up the seam so that it held 
together pretty well. 

‘Now you will find a wash basin and 
soap in the back porch, also a comb and 
brush,” said Aunt Mira, ‘‘go and make 
yourself into my little gentleman again.” 

Tommy soon returned from the back 
porch, damp and shiny. 

Aunt Mira ignored the dampness and 
looked pleased, seeing which, Tommy was 
out at play again before you could look 
round twice. 

As the days went on, so did Tommy’s les- 
sons, till it came about that he spent a good 
portion of every day either repairing his 
clothes or cleaning them. One afternoon 
he fell asleep over his patching and was 
gently carried up stairs by Aunt Mira’s 
stout maid. He had to finish his seam next 
morning in bed. About ten times a day, 
too, he was called up to wash his hands and 
face, and Tommy was beginning to get sick 
of it, and to think that it would pay better, 
after all, to try and keep clean. 

One Monday morning, Aunt Mira told 
Tommy that as vacation had ended he was 
to begin school that day. 

‘Not in these clothes!” cried Tommy, in 
dismay. 

‘‘Why, Tommy, that is your best suit.” 

‘But just look at me, Aunt Mira!” he ex- 
claimed, ready to cry. 

“Oh, I looked at you long enough, Tom- 
my, the day I borrowed you, and I am not 
likely to forget your appearance.” 

‘The scholars will al] make fun of me.” 

“T am afraid they will, my boy.” 

Tommy cried heartily, but he was sent to 
schoo! all the same. On the first day he be- 
came quite dogged and would not learn his 
lessons, so he was kept after school, and he 
had to go to bed without any supper. Next 
day he learnedjhis lessons. 

In about a week, he came home one day 
with very red eyes, and took {no notice of 
the terrier’s welcome. 

‘‘What is the matter, Tommy?” 

Instead of answering, Tommy’s lip quiv- 
ered, and he burst into sobs. 

“They call me ‘Old Patchup,’” he said, 
with a touch of pathos that}went straight to 
Aunt Mira’s tender old heart. She tried to 
smile, but a tear rolled down her cheek, in- 
stead, and she felt that she was coming to a 
tight place in her treatment of Tommy, so 
she wisely said nothing, and Tommy got 
over his trouble and went to school as usual 
next morning. 

Again, in another week, Tommy failed to 
make his appearance at the usual time in 
the afternoon. Aunt Mira waited an hour 
and then went to the kitchen to send her 
maid down the lane after him. 





Tommy had just come in, but was so ab- 





sorbed in an explanation that he did not 
hear his aunt’s light step behind him. 

‘How did you get your jacket torn, and 
all the mud on you?” the maid was asking. 

“Oh, a fellow called my Aunt Mira a 
name, and said she was a mean old hunks 
to send me to school in these clothes. I 
told him she wasn’t, and that I spoilt my 
clothes, and would not take care of them, 
and that that was why I had to wear them. 
He would’nt believe me, but kept on saying 
‘mean old hunks! mean old hunks!’ So we 
had a fight, and he got me down in the 
mud, but I wouldn’t let go of him, though 
he kept on asking me if I had not had 
enough, till the teacher came along and sent 
us both home.” 

“One of your teeth has been knocked 
out,” said the maid. 

**I don’t care!” said Tommy, gulping 
something down his throat, which was sure- 
ly not the lost tooth. 

Again there were tears in Aunt!Mira’s 
brave old eyes, yet she knew that if she 
were to help Tommy, her pride would have 
to suffer as well as his, so she still said noth- 
ing, but they had custard for tea, and Tom- 
my loved custard. 

Not till Tommy’s ‘skin began to show 
through the poor old suit, did he get rid of 
them. Then, one morning, he found a 
good-looking, serviceable suit, laid out on 
the chair for him, and the old one, that had 
caused him so many heart-burnings, taken 
away. Tommy’s delight knew no bounds; 
he walked proudly to school; came home as 
clean as he went, and without being told to 
do so, went to the back porch, and washed 
and brushed himself to perfection. 

Aunt Mira was as delighted as Tommy. 
She had not expected to have her plan work 
so well, and she kept singing little snatches 
of songs that she had known when she was 
a girl. 

In the evening, she told Tommy that she 
was going to give a children’s party on 
Thanksgiving Day, and that all her neices 
and nephews were coming to it, besides 
other small friends. She said not a word 
about clothes, but Tommy felt right down 
to the toes of his boots that if he wanted 
to attend that party he would have to keep 
his clothes clean and whole for a month to 
come. On the evening before Thanksgiving, 
Tommy’s‘sisters arrived, and Tommy eager- 
ly went to show them over the premises. 

Now, Aunt Mira had had a large hog 
killed that very day, and there it hung in 
the barn with a big pan beneath it, to catch 
the blood. Tommy described the {porker’s 
tragic’end, giving imitative squeals. 

“I have grown awful strong since I came 
here,” he said. ‘I could lift that pan of 
blood right on top of my head.” 

“I wouldn’t if I were you,” said one sis- 
ter, ‘‘for you might spill it over your 
clothes.” 

“It ain’t heavy, a bit!” cried Tommy, 
raising the pan a few inches. 

‘Blood stains never come out!” cautioned 
the other sister. 

But the temptation to show his strength 
was too great for Tommy; he raised the 
large pan with thefintention of placing it on 
his head, and had got it just above his lip, 
when tip it went against Tommy’s nose, 
and deluged*him with blood. It ran into 
his ears and his mouth and down his neck, 
and outiof the bottoms of his pants. He 
came near being choked as well as drowned 
in the}pig’s blood. They led the horrible 
sight to Aunt Mira, and it gave her a shock 
of fright that she was some time in getting 
over. 

“I can’t go to the party now,” sobbed 
poor Tommy. 

“Oh yes, you can come,” said Aunt Mira; 
but Tommy had had enough of being made 
fun of, before. 

“Could I wash them?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, but they will have to be soaked 
first, and it is nearly,bed time now.” 

“Well, I will put them to soak now, and 
wash them in the morning,” said Tommy, 
brightening up. 

Early the next day he went to work, 
and the maid, although strictly forbidden 
to aid Tommy in any misfortune, tied him 
up in two aprons and provided him with a 
fine tub of warm water and a large piece of 
soap. Pretty soon, you could not see the 
water for the depth of lather in the tub. 

When the clothes were clean, the maid 
hung them out to dry so dexterously that 
as the wind filled them they looked like a 
fat boy cut in pieces. 

Tommy ran up to bed and tried to be- 
lieve that they were half dry already. His sis- 
ters came up to see how he liked it, but not 
liking it very well themselves, they went 
down again. Then, after a long interval 
Tommy heard a lot of laughing voices, and 
he ran to the window to see if his clothes 
were dry. They were not on the line. 

‘Ann must have taken them in,” he 
said; and so he ran down in his two aprons 
to the kitchen. 

‘‘Are they dry, Ann?” hecalled out from 
the back stairs. , 

Ann went to the backyard, but came back 
in a great hurry. 

‘They are gone!” she/exclaimed. 

“Gone!” cried poor little Tommy, wildly. 

“Yes, stolen! There was a miserable 
thief of a tramp here this morning, and I 
mistrusted he was up to some game, but 





never thought of your clothes. He had a 
little boy just your size, tuo!” 

It was clear after many remarks and much 
gazing down the lane that the clothes were 
not to be had, and so Tommy had to go 
back to bed with a sore heart. 

Aunt Mira looked very grave. 

She had made up this party as a special 
reward for Tommy’s good conduct of late, 
and here he was up in bed, crying desper- 
ately, while all his cousins down stairs were 
enjoying themselves, eating up the candy 
and cakes and playing at blind man’s buff, 
and everything else they could think of. 

At last Ann came up with some of the 
dainties hidden in her apron. 

“I can’t eat them!” said Tommy in a 
weak voice. His eyes were red and he 
was trembling all over. 

Ann went down stairs again with a 
beating heart and asked Aunt Mira to come 
to the kitchen. 

“It would crack your heart, ma’am,” 
said she, ‘‘to see the poor little fellow! I 
know you are doing it for his good, but 
couldn’t you forgive him just this once?” 

Aunt Mira put her handkerchief to her 
eyes and began to cry and then she went up 
to Tommy. 

‘My boy,” said she softly, ‘there is one 
good thing about you, you never promise 
hastily, and if you feel that you can hearti- 
ly promise to be more careful for the fu- 
ture, I will overlook the present misfortune. 

Tommy sat bolt upright in bed. 

“Oh Aunt Mira,” he cried, ‘‘just try me 
once and you'll see!” 

Aunt Mira kissed him and he thought that 
she looked like an old angel. 

She unlocked a bureau drawer and 
brought forth a spare suit, and in five 
minutes Tommy was in the midst of his 
cousins and “blind man’s buff,” laughing 
heartily, though there occasionally came 
from the depth of his heart a long drawn 
sigh, the echo of the spent storm. 

Tommy became one of the best.of boys 
about his clothes; not a dandy by any 
means,{but a boy with sufficient self-respect 
to keep himself manly looking in the midst 
of the greatest fun.—Golden Rule. 
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THE HOME OF THEIJBRONTES. 


The London correspondent of the Balti- 
more Sun‘visited the old abode of the Bron 
tés, at Haworth, Yorkshire, September 16, 
and the following extracts are from his in- 
teresting letter of that date:— 

‘For the first time in many days a glori- 
ous sunshine announced the morning fol- 
lowing our arrival at this little village, and 
Sunday gave a seemingly new light to the 
cheerless, bleak and barren hills, as well as 
to the rude and rough peasantry that par- 
take alike of the homeliness of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, and the purple-tinted moors 
in the calm of the holy-day, lent relief to 
the grayjhomespu n and the rosy cheeks of 
the people as I walked up to hear the last 
services in Haworth church this September 
of 1879. You must know that for some 
time the proposed demolition of this old 
church and the erection of a new one has 
caused much local feeling and awakened 
great interest in the civilized reading world. 
Not a single one of these rude and rough 
villagers would give the smallest consent to 
the destruction of this church, however 
grand the new one may be. Not an intelli- 
gent freader in this world of books would 
oppose these villagers. Yet a purse-proud 
personage here has sent his mandate forth 
and proposes to pull down the old and erect 
the new. Indeed the work of demolition 
commences this Monday as I write, and be- 
fore long nothing of old Haworth church 
will remain, save in the ineffaceable memo- 
ries that the pages of ‘Jane Eyre’ create. 
Here that one, whose name of ‘Charlotte’ 
calls up the love of every peasant in the 
neighborhood, who made the local sewing- 
class a pleasure, and the ‘book learning less 
painful,’ is still fondly remembered, and 
her large, luminous eyes, her sweet, sympa- 
thetic voice—her eager encouragement of 
‘persevere,’ are still fresh in the memory of 
many. In fact, go where you will here the 
name of Bronté and the kindred {names of 
Branwell, Currier, Ellis, and Acton Bell are 
brought before you from the dingy little 
parlor at the ‘Black Bull’ inn, where Pat- 
rick Branwell Bronté, the sad son, sat asa 
loved and loud monarch, discoursing elo- 
quently on Ireland, the land of the Bran- 
wells and Brontés, to the drawing-room of 
the squire beyond, where some refinement 
reigns, near Cowan’s bridge. A deep-rooted 
affection for the name of Bronté prevails 
here, and all the Christian names of the 
family are as familiar in the mouths of the 
young and old as ‘household words.’ 
Walking from Keighley, a distance of over 
four miles, and coming to a dingy and drag- 
gled street, with houses struggling to look 
over each others’ heads, like so many boys 
in a crowd, you come to the village and 
church of Haworth. Here, amidst these 
endless hills and moors came Patrick Bronté 
some sixty years ago. The first object that 
attracts is the parsonage, and you at once 
think of the ‘Professor’ and ‘Jane Eyre.’ 
The sunlight and the clear sky give to the 
little school-house near by a prominence 
that is painful when you remember that 
here came Patrick Bronté with his heart 
wounded by the death of his much-tried yet 





loved wife, with his four daughters and son 
80 young, 80 delicate, so sensitive, and so 
sad. Here in this isolated part of England, 
where the smoke of Lancashire speaks of 
work, and the morning moor-fogs of York- 
shire indicate rest,came that clever, wild,ec- 
centric, momentarily humorous and hourly 
sad person, Patrick Bronté, Here the ‘Aunt 
Branwell’ also came, to play the second- 
hand part of mother to some of the gradual- 
ly pining away, tiny children. Thus in alim- 
ited place, and with a limited purse, grew 
up the Bronté family, the children with 
their minds forced in a narrow hot-bed, and 
their bodies cramped in social small glass 
cases. 

“I strolled into the parsonage and was 
told that all the interior was the same as 
when the Brontés dwelt there. 1 sat in the 
same chamber where ‘Charlotte’ studied and 
wrote out her tales, romances and poems in 
that small and terribly trying manuscript, 
which defied the ablest of typographers 
and magnifying glasses. I entered Mr. 
Bronté’s study, and there found his family 
Bible, that ‘Charlotte’ so well grappled with, 
‘yet could not comprehend by her own light.’ 
This same Bible bears the imprint of the 
time of the Commonwealth, 7. ¢., ‘Cam- 
bridge, John Field, printer to the University, 
Anno Dom. 1659.’ I may} here state that 
this same editor of the Bible has given much 
cause for theological brawls on terminology 
and reference. It is not doubted that Field 
was bribed to print the book minus certain 
words and sentences, as well as alterations 
in the 6th chapter Acts, 3v.: ‘Whereupon, 
brethren, look ye out among you seven men 
of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom, whom ye may appoint over 
this business.’ We in Field’s edition being 
made tosupplant ye. Yet for this same 
Haworth copy of ‘the much-troubled book’ 
no lessasum than $1000 has been more 
than once refused. 


‘T have alluded to the ‘sad son.’ This 


- promising boy in his early home here gave 


grand promise of being an able man. Alas, 
he never proved this, and I simply allude to 
the results of his little restraint at the par- 
sonage, and less at the ‘Black Bull Inn,’ to 
prove the results of evil communications. 
Falling into the degradation of amusing the 
‘club’ set, he was induced to try and reform, 
and to this end he was sent as a tutor toa 
lad whose mother forgot herself and ran off 
with the gay young Bronté. He returned, 
in time, to Haworth, an utterly ruined man 
in mind and body, and after many months 
of suffering died in the spring-time of man- 
hood. During this time Charlotte fondly 
tended her brother and learned by his death- 
bed the degradation of the world as told by 
him, and which betrays itself now and then 
in her writings, when a degree of coarse- 
ness in tone and thought are manifest in the 
pages, but certainly could not have been 
born in her naturally pure mind, isolated at 
Haworth. From these chapters spring the 
doubt whether ‘Currer Bell’ was aman or 
woman. Thus we have another illustration 
of the truth that ‘evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners.’ In ‘Villette’ we see 
the results of her after life at Brussells; to 
this day Madame Heger’s ‘Pensionnat’ is 
pointed out as the refining influence of that 
vigorous pen which had grown already 
powerful at the little parsonage of Haworth, 
and however grand the new church may be, 
it will have no beauty equal to that shed 
around here by the three sisters Bronté, 
And while many English journals are de- 
ploring the vandalism at Rome in the de- 
struction of ancient landmarks there isa 
rebuke in this so-called ‘renovation’ of Ha- 
worth church, 
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INTELLECTUAL CONTEMPT FOR WOMEN. 


An American, who had resided a long 
time in Germany, was fond of telling the 
following story illustrative of the subservi- 
ency with which the average German wom- 
an acknowledges her inherent inferiority to 
man: Falling in with a more than usually 
bright young lady who had just become en- 
gaged, and was, consequently, in that ex- 
ultant statein which, if ever, a woman feels 
her power, he thought he would try how far 
she really carried veneration for the superi- 
or sex. ‘Fraeulein,” he began, ‘‘one thing 
puzzles me immensely in your language; I 
can’t make it out.” ‘“‘Ah,” she replied, 
“what is it then?” ‘*Why this,” he an- 
swered. “In English, you see, we make 
the sun masculine and the moon feminine, 
while you turn the whole thing round and 
call the sun she and the moon he. How on 
earth did you ever get to doing it? It is 
contrary to everything else in the world, is 
it not?” ‘How so?” was her astonished 
answer. ‘‘How so?” replied the gentleman; 
“why, of course, the moon ought to be 
feminine. It has no light of its own, you 
know, and merely shines by reflecting the 
rays it is indebted to the sun for, just as 
Woman shines by doing the same with the 
ideas she gets from man.” ‘‘Why that’s so, 
that’s so. I never thought of it before,” re- 
sponded the docile fraeulein, plunged in 
the depths of philological wonder. ‘‘Then, 
see again,” went on the gentleman, ‘‘how 
you have turned everything round! The 
moon can have no orbit of its own, but 
must merely circle in the course ordained 
for it by the superior mass of the earth and 
the sun, precisely as Woman can have no 
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independent career of her own, but must 
revolve in obedience to that prescribed by 
the superior mass of man.” For a moment 
the gentleman was afraid he had overdone 
the matter. But he had not a whit. The 
docile fraeulein broke in with her “Of 
course it’s so; of course it’s so,” professing 
herself utterly unable to account for such 
an extraordinary contradiction of all law 
and order as that involved in calling the 
moon, which is but the reflex, he, and the 
sun, which is sole source, she; and promis- 
ing to ask some man the reason, and let her 
questioner knew the next time they should 


meet. 
Now it is not to be denied that there is, 


after all, something rather pleasant to the 
masculine mind in keeping up a state of 
things, in which it can play after this fash- 
ion with so real a power as it has to admit 
woman is. Man feels in so many ways how 
really weak he is in the hands of Woman, 
what a fool she can make of him, how top- 
sy-turvy she can turn his soundest judg- 
ment, and into what life-long harness she 
can put him, that he does derive real satis- 
faction from having her somewhere at a 
disadvantage. The perennial delight that 
even the most loving husbands find in say- 
ing “‘bitter-sweet” things to their wives is 
the work of as elemental a force in human 
nature as are the attractions and repulsions 
of positive and negative electricity. To do 
honest justice, then, to some of the posi- 
tions maintained by the advocates of what 
is called ‘‘the woman movement,” it ought 
to be admitted that man does enjoy temper- 
ing the tyranny of the otherwise overpower- 
ing influence of the sex by keeping snug 
and secure a certain corner of his mind, 
from which he can look out with a species 
of intellectual contempt at them. Men, 
moreover, like pets, and pets must be small 
and pretty and such a3 love protection. In 
all petting, asense of superiority somewhere 
is an essential element of the luxury. 
Nor, within reasonable limits, is there any- 
thing wrong in this. Strength and mass 
would carry no pleasure with them, were 
there not something weak to foster and at- 


tract. 
Of course, the age has gone by in which 


man can find the satisfaction he used to 
take in the mere brute sense of physical su- 
periority to Woman, But has he got rid of 
the aboriginal desire to play the lord? 
Holding fast in his hands the bulk of the 
desirable positions in life, does he look 
with satisfaction on the idea of women 
stepping in and claiming a modest percent- 
age of them? The man is cither a fool or 
a sentimental hypocrite who would assert 
that the masculine majority does, Poll the 
colleges of the land, and take the vote of 
the chivalric students whether the young 
women of the country should enjoy the 
same advantages of education with them- 
selves. Nine to ten they would black-ball 
the idea. Of course they think they do 
this in the best interest of the girls, who 
are too sweet and dear to be reserved for 
any purpose but balls and drives and lawn- 
tennis. And it must be admitted that 
whole bevies of them are wonderfully at- 
tractive for these purposes. But suppose a 
certain proportion of them do desire a 
broader education, and are unhappily en- 
dowed with an amount of brain and enthu- 
siasm that makes them restless and misera- 
ble under conditions that content the aver- 
age. Do the ranks of man spontaneously 
divide for their passage through, do the 
hats come off in respect, while the voices 
raise the Salve Regina? No, from the 
start the superior girl has to take an 
amount of snubbing from her brothers and 
society at large, and the established orders 
in the medical or other profession she as- 
pires to, that would bluff off and disheart- 
en half the boys and young men of the 
land. There are, no doubt, notable excep- 
tions to such disposition among men, and 
their number is increasing. Still the true 
knight-errantr yof the age, is as yet, confined 
to the limited few, who, having conquered 
the seductive luxury of indulging in a cer- 
tain intellectual contempt for women, are 
chivalrously addressing themselves to the 
rescue of distressed maidens set upon by a 
mob of vulgar and enslaving prejudices. 

It is a hackneyed story enough, that of 
the six or seven friends who entered into a 
conspiracy to try whether they could not 
make a well man sick, by meeting him, 
successively on the street and telling him 
how haggard he looked, Still, it will serve 
to pointa moral. The poor man had to 
go home, take to his bed and swallow no 
end of calomel and jalap to recover from 
what was, in reality, never the matter with 
him. But why should it not prove just 
as practicable to persuade a human being 
that he is a fool as that he is sick, by the 
same simple process of heaping attesta- 
tions enough of the fact upon him from 
outside? Of the enormous scale upon which 
this has been successfully accomplished 
through masculine contempt for the mind 
of Woman, all history is an illustration. 
Indeed, a most astonishing proof is it of 
the elasticity of the sex that a single wom- 
an should have survived with the glimmer 
of an idea that she ever had any intellect. 
What an irrepressible being in reality must 
Woman be, if, while it takes but six or 
Seven men to make a hearty, hulking fel- 
Ow of their own sex down sick by simply 


telling him he is sick, countless generations 
of men, with all their reiterations that she 
was a fool, have not been able to persuade 
this indomitable creature to throw up the 
sponge and give in as intellectually bed-rid- 
den and incapable of moving a mental mus- 
cle.—Sunday Herald. 


WOMEN VOTERS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The late election in the Old Bay State 
exhibited, for the first time, women at the 
polls as legal voters. But it was only for 
members of school boards throughout the 
State that they had the privilege of casting 
ballots. They were a distinct class with re- 
stricted rights. Comparatively but few 
availed themselves of the opportunity. It 
settled nothing, perhaps, only that no inju- 
ry to public propriety is likely to result 
from the presence of women at elections. 

The policy of our government for maby 
years has been steadily in this direction, 
that all citizens are to have the right of 
Suffrage. Formerly there were property 
distinctions. These have been done away. 
Then the queston of color was a disturbing 
element. This has been settled by conferr- 
ing upon colored voters the same privilege 
of franchise enjoyed by the whites. They 
may be deprived of it temporarily, in cer- 
tain localities; but time, and patience, and 
obedience to the laws, will, in the end, se- 
cure it tothem, The privilege of citizen- 
ship isa boon that the country may or may 
not confer upon foreigners who desire to 
emigrate to our shores. That is one of the 
questions calling for wise and Christian 
statesmanship, not to be settled, we trust, 
by passion or prejudice. And if any class, 
or race is to be denied the right, it would 
seem to be the dictate of sound policy that 
it be denied also the right of coming to 
our country, so that there be not two classes, 
a voting and a non-voting one in the same 
community. 

Upon this ground the question of Woman 
Suffrage will, we believe, be finally settled. 
If she isto voteat all, she will vote on 
everything. If she vote for all candidates 
she will be entitled to stand as the candi- 
Gate for any office. The result seems to 
be inevitable. If it is going to work a 
wrong to the country, then those are to be 
blamed who first threw wide open to wo- 
men all the avenues to learning and to the 
professions in the land. If the ballot is 
to be taken from her, all these avenues must 
be closed again, and she must be remanded 
to ignorance and inferiority. The oak tree 
must be forced back into the acorn.—W”., 
in Uhicago Tribune. 
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OBERLIN. 








Oberlin is again on the war path against 
vice. This time it is not against saloons, 
strong drink nor billards, but their hand- 
maid, tobacco. And she isin earnest, for 
amass meeting that filled to overflowing 
the First Church was held the evening of 
the 13th ult., and stirring speeches made 
and strong resolutions adopted. 

It is well-known that Oberlin has no sa- 
loons, and that it is very difficult to obtain 
intoxicating liquors here. In this she re- 
joices. But, some three years ago, a tobac- 
co store was started directly opposite the 
Union School Building, and since that time 
there has been a great increase in the use of 
tobacco by the pupils, often cigars being 
given to very young boys for doing errands. 
Then there is a very attractive sitting-room 
in the store, which induces many young 
men to spend their time there. Not long 
since, two of our Professors found their 
young sons quietly enjoying a smoke there. 
Again, some of the College students, disre- 
garding the rule of the College that forbids 
the use of tebacco, have been habitually 
frequenting this place. These facts have 
roused the citizens to take measures to out- 
root an evil, which, if it is to be tolerated 
anywhere, certainly ought not to be here, 
where public sentiment is so strongly 
against it. 

At the meeting, Prof. Ellis said that some 
would look upon them as a body of enthu- 
siasts, but not so; they were only not led 
by the commonness of the evil to overlook 
it. It is increasing, and we wish to arrest 
what all admit to be a vice. Gen. Grant 
said at Girard College that he was glad to- 
bacco was not allowed there. The Profes- 
sor gave many facts regarding the sale of 
the weed here. 

Then Prof. Smith inquired, What shall 
we do in view of these facts? If a buyer of 
old clothes should locate in our midst, and 
thus spread infections, would we say, ‘‘Ev- 
ery man has a right to manage his own bus- 
iness,” and leave him undisturbed? We 
have aright to know that a business can 
give good reasons for its existence. The 
grocer supplies a genuine want; a tobacco 
store an artificial and useless one. 

Dr. Noble stated that a man can hardly 
continue to use tobacco moderately. The 
immoderate use is very deleterious, and 
even the moderate use by those under twen- 
ty-five years of age arrests mental develop- 
ment. 

Rev. Brand said that most cities in the 
United States would sneer at such a meet- 
ing, but it was only the sneer of intemper- 
ance at temperance. Said Jay Waterman, 
the proprietor of the tobacco store, had of- 





fered to close out if all the owners of busi- 


ness blocks would sign a compact not to 
rent for the sale of tobacco. [Applause. ] 

Committees were appointed, and we shall 
see what public opinion can do.—Geauga 
Ttepublican. 


PLEA FOR THE GIRLS, 


In reading the article in the Farmer, Jan. 
8, telling of the little seven-year-old who 
did such an enormous amount of knitting, 
my heart instinctively rebelled, and I asked, 
“Can that baby-girl have a mother? If she 
has, is she doing her duty by that little one?” 
Where is her childhood? It is a most piti- 
ful sight to me to see a little thing like that 
cramping her tiny fingers over the cruel 
knitting, when her little feet should be 
bounding over the hills and meadows, gain- 
ing health and strength for the mind and 
body to perform the woman’s work which 
will come soon enough, and whlch will need 
all the vital force she is now 80 cruelly ex- 
hauating in such pitiful drudgery. Now, 
dear mother of *‘Lillie B.” throw away that 
monotonous knitting; bring instead, the hat, 
or—if need be—the hood and mittens; send 
the little one out in the pure air; tell her to 
run and play till afew more years pass over 
her baby-head, or you will soon see inscribed 
on the little stone in yonder cemetery ‘‘Died, 
from overwork, Lillie B.,” aged, perhaps, 
ten or eleven. It may not be on the tablet 
but it must surely be in your heart of hearts 
if childhood’s rights are thus trampled upon. 
—M. M. F., in Maine Farmer. 
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+ Rudiments of Music, Cummings. .50 
H ArtofPianoforte Playing. Paver. $1 00 
3, The . Stanier, 100 
4. . Randegger. 200 
5. Musical Forms. Paver, 100 
6. Harmony. Stainer. 100 
7. Instrumentation. Prout. 100 
8. Violin, Tours. 100 


Very popular books in land, and rapidly be- 
coming so in this co ny ey are not properly 
Primers, but instruction ks, with practical trea- 
tises on the instruments, and abundant picture and 

musical illustrations, a ry -+- of the organ, etc. 
Valuable books for any one interested in music. 


WHITE ROBEs. a. J cts.) Unexcelled as a 
Sunday School Song Boo 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS. (35 cts.) Un- 
excelled as a Temperance Song Book. 
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SuNEY ory A.J. ABBEY. 2 
Any book mailed, post free, for the retail B00 


The Weekly MUSICAL RECORD gives near- 
ly 30 pages of good music per month. $2 per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS. 


PRANG'’S CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR’S CARDS. 


In this year’s issue of Holiday Cards, L. Prang & 
Co. have surpassed all their previous efforts, and 
exhibit a line of cards, which in good taste and artis 
tic beauty of design far exceed those of all other 
publishers. 





PRANG’S SATIN BANNERETS. 


These beautifal bannerets, for the Christmas tree, 
or for decoration, are the novelty of the season. 
They are elegantly illuminated, and have appropriate 
mottoes, printed on the richest satin, of various tints, 
and furnished with silk cord and tassels. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS STARS AND 
WATCHES, 


For the Christmas Tree. 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Six charming juveniles, text by Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
and classification by N. A. Calkins,each with thirteen 
colored illustrations, with the following titles:— 


Swimming Birds, 
Scratching Birds, 
Wading Birds, 


Birds of Prey, 
Cat Family, 
Cow Family. 


PRANG’S PANELS, ON HEAVY GILT- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 


These panels have become very popular as an orn 
ament for the easel or mantel. They are published 
in a great variety of subject and size, and by their 
artistic design and execution suit the taste of the 
most fastidious, 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publisher 





BOSTON, 498m 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. x. 


Arvilla B, Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 4. m., and 2to4pP. m. 1y10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 
aoe hoers_ fem 10 A. uw. te 4. m., daily, 
Drs. Bedell & White, 


354 North LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Office hours from 8 a.m. to 1 P.at. and from 6 to 74 P.M. 


Lelia G. Bedell, M.D. Sue A. White, M. D. 
6m-6 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 
A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines ents by the French 
a = ch Cranial Diagno- 
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ers, Elastic none, Ui for a J sexes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical to order and war- 
ran’ to fit. 

8 Winter street, Room 16, 


Send stamp for circular. 





CORNS, BUNIONS, 


4ND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfully treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR, H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 8mo41 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made, Patternscut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


Fashionable Dressmaking, 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 








HYGi¥ENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, ’Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call - ‘tend for il- 
lustrated Catal d Re- 
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EMERSON. PIANO. CO. 
(Established in 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT,..AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


LOWEST CASH. "PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS Jo RENT. 


Warerooms,. ‘S08 wen Washingt = 
BOSTON. 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold cn in- 
stalments. Fut quailiy in all vemos Cail and 


Warerooms 630 ue st, — 
Essex St. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 



















and Durability 
oT ne Reszonal ae 
EE. W. TY 
Boeton, (over Wiltebenten nts 08 Washington mh 





BEAUTIFUL ROSEWOOD 


UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANOS, 


The “Blake Pianos” are considered the beat Sones 
and A. finished instruments in the market. 


fe 


guarantee for five years with ev 
est prices; easiest terms. Call and po A e, oe 
send for catalogue. 
CHARLES D. BLAKE & CO., 
616 Washington St., Boston. 
8mo48 





ESTABLISHED 1846. 


DINING: 
ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and oy it Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Speen. 5 comtay a Rich 0% eter Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Alf the luxnries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. *Tadies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 
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Mirs. A. teins old. © Co. 
6 East 14th St,,N.¥.City. 


A Valentine 


Can be made with the pretty Embossed Pictu d 

Cards—New MTS 1 fn Valentines ready Feb. ler 

before. J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield street. 
4w4 


(One store a ) 
For Oil, and Wa- 
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rders by Mail or hy eae promptly attended t to. 


2 rting Arti: 
594 Washington street, Boston . - Colormen, 
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FROST & ADAMS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


UF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, Btc. 
Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, - Boston. 
(2 Catalogues furnished gratis upon application. 
493m 





The Wilson Patent Adjustable 
Chair, 
With Thirty changes of Position. 
In Health a Luxury, 
In Sickness a Necessity, 


Ornamental in appearance, perfect in construction. 
The Invalid Self- joey om rome AL Chair is without its 


rival (see cut). m awarded the hi 
ood or Superiority and al ue wherever it ee ue 
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A 
Manufactory, No. 535 Washington stree 
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aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost 
$12 i ont: 22 Thor &Co., Ansuste, Maine. 





ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 


LIVER & STOMACH 


BLOOD AND NERVES. 
UTAITGNV HOVWOLS 


CURES WITHOUT DOSINC 


Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. itf 


] 
STUDENTS’ FOLDING TABLE. 
Hyeegunscxs, strorg enough to hold safel 
volumes, larger than a writing-desk, fol + 
stantly, occupies only the of atable-leaf, can 
be carried easily anywhere by a child. Price, $3. 
Inlaid chess board, or black walnut finish, extra. 


Economy Co.. 27 Franklin St. 
Dr R. Greene. Dr. F. E. Greene, 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Chronic Diseases. 


Following are afew of the letters received daily. 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the writers. 











Re Red yy 
was ct 
to Dr. Greene. Mrs. CHAS BUTLER. 


ALTON, | N. H. 
I have never seen Dr. Greene, he cured 


ated 
See eM SOLS POCO 


BAKERSFIELD, VT. 
My child was cured by Dr. Greene of a terrible 
- be aon HUMOR’. after being aves si oth- 


me me of an 


SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 


I was almost en th RHEUMATISM, 
and have been cured yh ow Dr, Groene’ treatment, 
THOMAS O’NEIL. 


‘he Doctors may be consulted upon all DISEASES, 
free of charge, personally or by letter. 





4 ‘Temple Place, Boston. Mass. 
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lic sentiment in our favor. Governors of 
four States have this year recommended 
Suffrage in some form for women. Six 
States, Maine, Rhode Island, New York, 
Ohio, Illinois and California are at this mo- 
ment moving for School Suffrage, with an 


cut where the Governors recommend it. In 
five States School Suffrage is already estab- 
lished. The Iowa House of Representatives 
last Saturday by a vote of 56to 24, more 
than two to one, voted to submit to the peo- 
ple (the male people) a constitutional 
amendment in fuvor of the full Suffrage of 
women, * 

These facts indicate growth and changed 
feeling. It is evident if Suffragists would 
use this golden opportunity, now that a truer 
appreciation of our principle, and kinder 
feeling toward it is manifestina greater de- 

than ever before, we might soon have 
the full citizenship of women established. 

There is no thing so valuable as lectures 
to interest and enlighten people on any 
question. We have able and effective 
speakers who would gladly serve in this ca- 
pacity if they had a reasonable support. 
By the canvass of a single year it seems 
sure to me that Massachusetts which has 
taken the first step would be made ready to 
take the final one. To enable such a can- 
vass to be made, will not those who can do 
80, pledge or send at once either to Samuel 
E. Sewall at No. 5 Pemberton Square, or to 
this office such sums as they are able to give. 

We need money also to enable us to im- 
prove opportunities which are constantly 
opening where substantial gains could be 
made for our cause, but which are lost be- 
cause we have not the money to enable us 
toimprove them. It is a thousand pities 
that this most beneficent of all causes should 
be retarded for any reason, least of all, for 
lack of means. Who will respond? 

A full and careful list of all sums will be 
made in the WomAn’s JOURNAL, and they 
will be carefully appropriated to the specific 
department of use specified by the donors. 

Already Massachusetts has a list of hal- 
lowed names of person who each year give, 
some of their poverty, and others of their 
abundance. They have brought aid and 
comfort for many a trying hour, but there 
should be a host of contributors, that the 
work may be both lightened and hastened. 

L. 8 
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FOUR GOVERNORS RECOMMEND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


It isevident from many points of view 
that the tide has at last turned in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. But from none is it more 
clear than that Governors of four States 
have recommended it in their messages this 
winter, viz.: Gov. Long, of Massachusetts, 
Gov. Andrews, of Connecticut, Governor 
Van Zandt, of Rhode Island, and Gov. 
Cornell, of New York. 

The passage on this sudject from the mes- 
sage of Gov. Long has already appeared in 
these columns. That from Governor Cor- 
nell is not at hand, but it recommended 
School Suffrage. A bill before the New 
York Legislature to secure it, has passed 
both branches. That from Gov. Andrews 
clear, explicit and without a shadow of ti- 
midity is as follows: 

In the communication I had the honor to 
make to the last General Assembly I recom- 
mended that the right of voting be extended 
to women, as far as it can be done by an act 
of the lature. I repeat the recommen- 
dation. It seems to me that logic and wis- 
dom both dictate that women, especially 
tr Meee | and tax-paying women, 
should have this right. At the very least 
they ought to be allowed a voice in all places 
where taxes are laid, or in town, city, bo- 
rough, and school district meetings. Or if 
this is deemed too general, ho | not permit 
them to vote on some matters, as 
the raising of a tax, for school committees, 
on the question of license or no license, or 
others of a similar nature? 

The State of Massachusetts has recently 


pessena ton pecwst all women who pos- 
sess the required qualifications of residence 
and education, and have paid a tax, “to 


m Py Bo shore wes ip | ys ye Ke tee ee 
School Suffrage only 3 dissenting 
in either branch. 











vote at town and city meetings for mem- 
bers of school committees.” Six other States 
have laws granting to women the right of 
Suffrage, wholly or limited. Any such en- 
getmant byte} 4 it ties bad- 

, might ya ure con- 
suting only of men elected solely by male 


Tt has just been decided by a very signifi- 
cant jority in the State that voting is a 
educator, and that it is worth while to 

ncur an annual expense of a hundred thou- 

sand dollars that the men of the State may 
have an opportunity year to take part 
in the educational process. If this 
sort of education is so very valuable for 
men, does it not savor a good deal of nar- 
rowness—might I not say cowardice—not to 
— women to share to some little extent 


it? 

I call your attention again to the taxation 
of the separate property of married women. 
All such property held by any married 
woman, by virtue of the acts passed in 1877 
and in 1878, is as much out of the control 
of the husband as though no marriage ex- 
isted. In such case to require the property 
to be set for taxation in the list of the hus- 
band, and make the tax thereon a debt 

nst him, is a plain violation of the rights 
of married men. You ones to provide that 
all such property be set in a list against the 
married woman herself. An act making 
this provision has once or twice n 
one branch of the Assembly and failed 
of becoming a law, mainly on the claim 
that it would add to the labors of assessors. 
There can be no doubt that assessors are a 
very useful class of public servants, but I 
can hardly believe it to be wise that an il- 
logical, cumbersome and inequitable statute 
shall remain in force simply to accommo- 
date them. 

That of Gov. Van Zandt heartily recom- 
mends School Suffrage and is as follows: 

I am informed that petitions will be a 
sented to you, signed by many of the best 
men and women of the State, requesting you 
to take the necessary steps to secure to the 
women of the State the right to vote upon 
all school questions under the same condi- 
tions as men now exercise that privilege. I 
believe this would advance our best moral 
and intellectual interests, and would 
strengthen the school system and add a new 
and beneficial element to direct and foster 
the pupils. A similar provision has operat- 
ed harmoniously ard well in other States, 
and I commend its favorable consideration 
to you. 

The faith and the courage of Suffragists 
never wavers. They know the right is 
on their side and will prevail, but 
these unmistakable evidences that those in 
power are now ready to recommend any of 
our claims will give new hope of final suc- 
cess at a day not distant. Law-makers 
should heed these ‘‘signs of the times.” 

L. 8. 
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THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY.—WORCESTER 
CONVENTION. 


It will be thirty years next October since 
the first Woman’s Rights convention was 
held in this State. Of the seven women 
who took the initial step for calling this 
convention only two remain alive, Abby 
Kelly Foster and Lucy Stone. 

During these thirty years great changes 
have been made in the condition of women. 
The world is not the same world for them. 
But the stronghold of protection for rights, 
the ballot, is still withheld from women in 
every State in the Union. Until this is 
secure the work stretches beyond us for 
how many years we cannot tell. 

It was therefore voted at the last meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association that 
the convention to be held in Worcester 
next October, on the thirtieth anniversary 
of the first convention, would be called 
more appropriately in the interest of con- 
tinued work, than to celebrate that day or 
the gains that have been already made. 

To this end, and with this view, the 
committee appointed to arrange for the 
Worcester convention will at once com- 
mence preparation, and in due time an- 
nounce a programme. L. 8. 
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THOSE DIAMOND EARRINGS. 


The diamond earrings generously offered 
to the Woman Suffrage treasury at the an- 
nual meeting are now in our possession, 
said to be worth forty dollars. We should 
be glad to sell them and make their price 
serve our cause. 

Will not some generous lover of equal 
rights send us double the price for them and 
so enhance the value of this gift of precious 
stones? L. 8. 
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THE MARCH MEETINGS. 


Women who want to vote at the March 
meetings which will soon be held in coun- 
try towns, must seeto it that their names are 
on the register. There should be no delay 
about this. L. 8. 

Chapter 37, of the Acts of 1879, reads as 
follows :— 

Sec. 1. In all towns in this Common- 
wealth, registration of voters shall cease 


at ten o’clock in the afternoon on the Satur- 
day next preceding the day of any election. 
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PETITIONS. 


Those who are successfully circulating 
petitions can go on with their work a 
few days longer; but the petitions should 
be all in by the last of next week. 





MES. LIVERMOKE IN INDIANA. 


EpiTors JouURNAL:—We had Mrs. Liver- 
more lecture here the 14th ult. Her sub- 
ject, ‘‘What shall we do with our Daugh- 
ters” was in itself, intensely interesting. 

She had a fine audience, of the most in- 
telligent and intellectual people of our city 
who sat enwrapt during the whole time, 
and then felt the time was too short. No 
such audience has assembled in our city since 
Susan B, Anthony was here near a year ago. 
Tt isa great cause of congratulation, that 
the men and women of thought and brains 
are looking at the questions of the day that 
are being discussed by these noble women, 
and are always ready to hear them, so let 
us work on and prepare the way for the 
utterance of truth, until it finds a response 
in the most obdurate heart. 


Mary F. Tomas. 
Richmond, Ind., Jan. 16, 1880. 





MISS EASTMAN IN MARYLAND. 


‘The announcement that Miss Eastman 
would lecture before the. Maryland Insti- 
tute gave pleasure to a great many eager to 
hear her; and the little complimentary 
notice tendered her by the kind and court- 
eous editor of The American settled the 
minds of yet others wavering upon the 
great question of Woman’s Sphere—and 
there are such among us, you know. Thus 
it was that we found a goodly audience 
awaiting her. The hall, a large one, was 
uncomfortably crowded, and an air of 
earnest attention and marked interest char- 
acterized her audience. Miss Eastman’s 
strong personal magnetism would ensure 
her attention anywhere, and when, as in 
this case, her theme, “Do our schools edu- 
cate?” is one of so vital importance, the 
assurance that one has, from the beginning, 
that this woman wil! speak the truth is so 
certain, that the mind is left in such a state 
of absolute repose and receptivity that, 
whatever she may say new or startling, 
enough good seed will drop into fallow 
ground to bring forth an abundant harvest 
of true thought. 

“Conservative Baltimore” is none the less 
listening, living, growing Baltimore, and if 
Miss Eastman failed to feel the sympathy 
of her audience, such as awaits her at 
home, she found that which I am very sure 
proved better even than sympathy—growth 
and earnest inquiry. E. T. G. 





WATCH THE DOCTORS. 


Let all women watch the doctors, in con- 
gress assembled; whether the congress be 
the American Public Health Association, 
or the National Board of Health, or the 
American Medical Association, or the In- 
ternational Medical Association, or the 
International Congress of Hygiene. They 
all need watching, lest they covertly inaug- 
urate a new slavery, the slavery of women, 
by the licensing of prostitution. ‘‘Corpo- 
rations have no souls,” and none more 
soulless than a medical convention. 

Assure as women fail to watch these 
consultations of the medical profession, so 
sure will their liberty be imperiled, if it is 
not even now in jeopardy. 

In this matter mpgre than in most, ‘‘Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

The following extracts deserve attention. 
So few people read medical reviews that 
what transpires at medical conventions is 
not generally known :— 

AMERICAN PuBLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 
Seventh Annual Meeting, at Nashville, 
Tennessee, November, 1879. 

Dr. A. L. Gibson, U. S. N., read a paper 
upon the subject of ‘“‘The Protection of the 
Innocent and Helpless from Venereal 
Disease.” 

The paper was excellently written, though 
somewhat rhetorical for a scientific contri- 
bution, and was incomplete in the matter 
of facts. 

It advocated the establishment of some 
form of regulation of prostitution. It was 
listened to with much attention. 

At its close, several members expressed 
their approval of its sentiments. 

It was voted that a committee of five be 
eps to consider the subject of the 

dress, and report to the Association. 

Drs. A. L. Gibson, W. B. Griffith, J. 
McKellar, Sternberg, and P. H. Bailhache 
were —— ew York Medical Record, 
Nov. 29, 1879. 

INTERNATIONAL ee or HYGIENE. 


This association meets at Turin in April, 
1880, under the patronage of the Italian 
government. This 1s its third session, the 

revious m4 having been held at 

russels and Paris. 

Among other subjects, the seguieting, of 
prostitution will be brought up.—New York 
Medical Record, Nov. 29, 1879. 


Both at Brussels and Paris and also at 
Turin the social evil is already the subject 
of stringent police regulation. 

The danger of regulation from the covert 
manceuvres of the National Board of 


:| Health has before been noticed in the 


columns of the Woman’s JourRNAL. So 
great seemed this danger in the eyes of the 
New York Committee for the Prevention 
of Licensed Prostitution, that this body as 
early as April, 1878, sent to President 
Hayes an official appeal, praying him not 
to affix his name to the New Contagious 
Diseases’ Act, recently approved by Con- 
gress, without having it so amended as to 
preclude any such legislation as they feared. 
C. C. Hussey. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE ESTABLISHED IN NEW 
YORK. 


The Albany correspondence of the New 
York Tribune of Feb. 5, gives this pleasant 
report of the passage of the School Suffrage 
bill in that State:— 


Governor Cornell, in his annual message 
recommended that a new law be passed au- 
thor! the election of women as trustees 
of schools. This action was a reversal of 
the policy of the State as expressed by Gov- 
ernor Robinson, that officer having vetoed 
scornfully a bill giving such permission to 
voters. In this, asin many other matters, 
Governor Robinson showed his entire lack 
of sympathy with ‘‘modern ideas.” The 
= tpagqnenss amr of Sovense come met 

a prompt response from the sla- 
ture. Barly fn the session peter lien 
ted, who has always gallantly upheld the 
Woman’s Rights cause in the Assembly, in- 
troduced a bill in that body conferring upon 
women the right of election as trustees, 
and in the Senate a similar bill was present- 
ed by Senator Halbert. In both Houses the 
bills were reported favorably by the com- 
mittees to whom they were referred. 

To-day the bills were reached in both 
Houses, were considered in Committee of 
the Whole, and without opposition or de- 
bate were ordered toa third reading. In 
the Senate there was a very important modi- 
fication made at the suggestion of Senator 
Sessions, namely: Not only permitting the 
election of women as trustees, but also per- 
mitting women to vote at elections of school 
trustees. This slight advance toward Wo- 
man Suffrage, following the example of 
Massachusetts, was made in a moment, and 
excited no protest. 

On the 10th inst., the bill passed the Sen- 
ate, 22 ayes. Noes0. Passed the Assembly, 
87 ayes, 3 noes. Thus one after anoth- 
er the States are falling into line. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Assembly Bill No. 139 introduced by Mr. 
York Jan. 17, 1880, referred to Committee 
on Elections. An act to enable female citi- 
zens to vote upon all matters relating to the 
public schools of the State of California. 
The People of the State of California, repre- 

sented in Senate and Asse , do enact as 

‘ollows: 

SecTion 1. All female citizens of the 
State of California of twenty-one years of 
age, are hereby entitled to registration upon 
the Great Register of the several counties 
of the State, and upon such registration 
shall be entitled to vote for all school offi- 
cers, district, municipal, county, or State, 
and upon all questions of taxation for 
school purposes, in like manner and upon 
the same conditions as provided in article 
one, section two, of the Constitution of the 
State of California for the right of Suffrage 
of male citizens. 

Src. 2. This Act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after its passage. 


OHIO PETITIONS FOR SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives o 
the State of Ohio in Legislature “Assembled. 
We, the undersigned, citizens of Ohio, 

pray your honorable body to so amend the 

existing statutes of the State as to enable 
women to vote for members of the School 

Boards, and on-all matters pertaining to 

schools; and to hold office under the general 

and special School Laws of the State, sub- 
jectto the same restrictions, and exercising 
the same privileges, in these respects, as are 

L enjoyed by men. ' 

This petition should be cut out and circu- 
lated by every woman in Ohio who has not 
already done so. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


The speakers chosen to represent the Law 
School on Commencement Day are Mr. 
Charles A. De Courcy, of Lawrence, Mass., 
and Mr. Bordman Hall, of Waterville, Me., 
the former being elected on the part of the 
students, and the latter by the Faculty. 

Mr. A. 8. Bolles, of Norwich, Conn., is 
soon to deliver his lectures on ‘‘Political 
Economy” in the College of Liberal Arts. 
This course is in addition to the regular 
class work. 

On January 23 the students of all depart- 
ments of the University, together with many 
interested friends, were favored witha very 
entertaining and instructive lecture by Mr. 
James T. Fields, LL.D., on ‘‘Literary and 
Artistic Life in London Thirty Years Ago.” 

The day of prayer for colleges was ob- 
served by both the College of Liberal Arts 
and the School of Theology, no session 
being held in either department. 


SUFERAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The annual meeting of the ‘Concord 
Equal Rights Association” was held at 
Fraternity Rooms in White’s Block, Mon- 
day evening, January 19th. A much larger 
number of members and friends were pres- 
ent than have attended the meetings for a 
number of years. Whether it is because 
the cause is getting to be ‘‘more popular,” 
or that the men and women of our city are 
becoming more enlightened, and more inde- 
pendent to express their views on the sub- 
ject, I cannot say, but this fact is certain, 
that our numbers have nearly doubled, and 
we have with us some of our leading min- 
isters, doctors, lawyers and citizens in the 
city. This certainly is very encouraging. 

Our President for the past year having 
resigned in the fall, Mrs. ArmeniaS. White, 
Vice President, called the meeting to order. 
The annual report of the year 1878, also 
the report for the past year (1879) were 
read by the Secretary. The Treasurer, 








Miss Lizzie H. White, reported the society 





free of debt. The following list of officers 

to serve for the ensuing year was reported 

from the nominating committee, accepted, 
and adopted unanimously: 
President—Rev. A. C. Hardy. 

Vice Presidente—Mrs. A. 5 White, Mrs. E. A 

4 P. oe Th J. > =. P 

ing Secretary—Miss Nancy ©. Fessen. 





den. 
Treasurer—Miss Lizzie H. White. 

Haecutive Committee—Rev. E. L. , Mrs, 
Pillsbury Mr Sit Chase Tre Abi Min 
~ a. 5 re, ira 

A: Downing, Dr. J. H. Galiinger, Mrs. H. r 


Rolfe. 

The constitution was read by the Secreta. 
ry for the information of those present, 
Remarks were made by some of the officers, 
showing a good degree of interest and pro. 
gress, also by some other members of the 
association, expressing their belief, and 
willing to do all they could to promote this 
good cause, for which so many of our old 
members have labored long and hard. The 
meeting adjourned to meet again in Februa- 
ry. The following is the annua! report of 
our association : 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The past year has been one of more than 
ordinary interest to the advocates of 
Equal Rights and impartial Suffrage, in our 
city, as for the first time in the history of 
our State such women as cared to do so ex- 
ercised the right of Suffrage at the school 
meeting held in March last. The success 
of the experiment was greater than even the 
most sanguine friends of the cause could 
have hoped for, and the fact that over six 
hundred women in our city exercised the 
right of Suffrage is full of promise to those 
who have so long labored and waited for 
the fulfillment of their hopes in this direc. 
tion. 

While this association refrained from tak- 
ing any active part in the contest as an or- 
ganization, it is nevertheless a source of 
special congratulation to its memberships 
that the principles for which they have 
contended have at length partially tri- 
umphed, and the opposition to the ballot 
for Woman has been met by the stern logic 
of facts, and overthrown by the practical 
results of Woman’s first experience in vot- 
ing. 

During the year our association has gone 
along quietly, ho!ding monthly meetings, 
and doing what it could to interest the peo- 
ple of Concord in the objects of the organi- 
zation. 

It is a matter of congratulation that many 
persons have recently expressed a desire to 
join the association, and the prospects for 
the coming year are full of promise to the 
cause. It only remains for us to be faithful 
to our trust, and zealous in the discharge of 
our duties, confident in the belief that the 
justice of our position and the reasonable- 
ness of our claims will, sooner or later be 
recognized by all the intelligent and fair- 
minded men and women of our city and 





State. M. J. Noyes, Secretary. 
WOMEN STUDENTS AT MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY. 


The Nation during the last two or three 
months has admitted to its columns, state- 
ment and counter statement touching the 
woman question. 

Mrs. May Wright Thompson aftirmed 


‘the work of higher education for women & 


tends towards political enfranchisement for 
women.” She quoted the case of the stu- 
dents at Michigan University to prove her 
position. To this ‘‘E. L. 8.” in the Nation 
put ina denial of that fact, and said going 
still farther: ‘‘In history, also, an essential 
study for any woman, but indispensable for 
the prospective Woman Suffragist, they 
have conspicuously failed, many of them 
avoiding that course as far as possible.” 
Then Mrs. Thompson appealed to Presi- 
dent Angell, who said: ‘I do not think 
that the women of the University have con- 
spicuously failed in the study of history. 
Nor amI aware that they avoid it more 
than men. A large number of women are 
now pursuing that study with a success in 
no way inferior to the success of the men. 
“‘The most advanced course in history is 
taught somewhat in the method known in 
German Universities as ‘Seminary’ work. 
The students are divided into small sections. 
At the meeting of each section one student 
presents a carefully prepared essay on an 
assigned theme; another, a critique on the 
essay; and then every other member of the 
section is required, having read on the sub- 
ject, to express orally his opinions. Now 
a very few women (I know of only two) 
who are excellent scholars in history have 
found that they were not very ready in oral 
discussion, and have preferred not to go on 
with this course. It is quite probable that 
some men have avoided electing the course 
for the same reason. I have no means of 
knowing whether thatis so or not. But, on 
the other hand a number of women have 
passed this course with marked success.” 
To this statement of President Angell, 
Mrs. Thompson adds: ‘‘From the most re- 
liable source I have obtained a statement 
which shows the opinion of every woman in 
the professional departments of the Univer- 
sity. In all of these departments there are 
fifty-three women. Of these, thirty-six fa- 
vor Suffrage for women, thirteen are unde- 
cided, and four are opposed. 
‘Another important fact to be considered 
in estimating the value of these tables is, 
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that the average age of the women in the 
literary department, is twenty-one years, 
that of women in the professional depart- 
ments is twenty-seven years. Other things 
being equal, the opinion of a body of per- 
sons, averaging twenty-seven years of age, 
is of more value than that of a body of per- 
sons averaging an age of twenty-one years, 
but combining the two tables we find that 
so far as reported, fifty of the University 
women are outspokenly in favor of Suffrage 
—thirty-six opposed, and nineteen undecid- 
ed.” 

Mrs. Thompson considers it ‘‘a fair and 
logical inference that the results of her in. 
vestigation sustain the statements of her let- 
ter inthe Nation of Nov. 14, viz: that the 
higher education of of women tends toward 
their demand for political enfranchisement, 
and that the majority of women students at 
Ann Arbor already favor Suffrage.” , 
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THE WOMANIQUESTION, 


JOHNNY ROGERS AND HIS PA TALK IT OVER. 





Johnny. Pa, mother says she thinks she 
has a right to vote; has she? 

Pa, Why no, my son! 

J. But why? 

P. Because she’s a woman! 

J. But our teacher says because is not a 
reason. I knew she was a woman all the 
time. 

P. Well, my son, I'll try to make it plain 
to you, there’s too much voting now. 

J. Isthere? well then pa, you can stay 
at home next election day and let her vote, 
then it won’t make any more, you know 
you always teach me that turn about is fair 

lay. 

’ 4 Hum! hum! don’t bother me, child! 

J. But pa, lots of people are getting to 
think women ought to vote. I want the 
reason why they can’t. 

P. The best reason of the wisest man 
that has lately written on this new and most 
remarkable problem is this, that the advo- 
cates of the pernicious delusion all see it 
from the most selfish stand-point. A re- 
publican government is for the good of the 
governed, and not simply an establishment 
for the exercise of the rights of the individ- 
ual. 

J. But Pa, wy history says our govern- 
ment is of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, and so if women voted they 
would be voting for the governed wouldn’t 
they? 

P. Don’t be impertinent sir, to me sir, 
try and respect your father’s authority—a 
pretty story for a boy of thirteen to try to 
upset the finest argument brought forward 
by the ablest champion of—of—. 

J. Of what? 

P. Impudence! 

J. Are you angry? oh Pa, I didn’t mean 
to make you angry. I wasn’t fooling, I 
wanted to know why my mother couldn’t 
vote as well as you. 

P. Well, you are fooling when you talk 
on a subject you can’t understand. I gave 
you the last reason evolved by the necessity 
of the times, but my own personal reasons 
lie still deeper—they are out of the Script- 
ures, for my ancestors were Puritans and 
found Scrivture reasons and used Scripture 
language for every thing. What are you 
laughing at? 

J. Oh, nothing, only thinking of that 
old Puritan who killed the honey bee when 
it came to suck sweets from the flower he 
was smelling, and as he crushed it said, 
‘I'll teach you that there is a God in Israel!” 

P. Away he goes. Well, I’m glad I got 
him switched off from that useless question. 
Strange he’s so much like his mother. 

Louise V. Boyp. 

Dublin, Indiana. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. Francis Parkman’s next volume in 
his series of historical works will be ‘‘Mont- 
calm.” 
The Oregon Woman Suffrage Association 


held its annual meeting on Thursday and 
Friday of this week in Portland. 


Mr. Rufus D. Woods, of Enfield, has 
been nominated by the governor as a trus- 
tee of the lunatic asylum in this city. 


The matchless impudence of the Maine 
conspirators was never equaled by any po- 
litical thieves on record.—Lansing Republi- 
can. 

The funeral of the Hon. Richard Froth- 
ingham occurred on Monday afternoon, at 
two o’clock, at the First Universalist church 
Charlestown. 


The will of Jonathan Brown Bright, of 
Waltham, which was admitted to Probate 
this week, bequeaths to Harvard College the 
sum of $50,000. 

The Boston Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union thank ‘‘his excellency J. D. 
Long” for what he said in favor of prohibi- 
tion and Woman Suffrage. 

The Sawyer prize at Amherst has been 
awarded to Mr. Donald Harvey, of Calais, 
Maine, for the best examination in physiol- 
ogy, anatomy, and hygiene. 


The funeral of Warren W. Dutcher oc- 
curred recently, at the Hopedale Church, 
and a large number of friends assembled to 
show the respect due his memory. 











The senior class at Smith College were to 
give an informal reception to the junior 
class and invited guests at the Dewey house 
on Friday evening from 8 to 10 o’clock, 


Receipts still come in for the young wo. 
man physician who is in need of instru- 
ments, accompanied with pleasant words 
for the woman whocourageously helps her- 
self. 


At a town meeting at Amherst, Mass., on 
Saturday, it was voted to send a memorial 
to the Legislature, opposing the union of 
the Agricultural College with Ambherst 
College. 

Colorado has 100,000 acres under irriga- 
tion, and 50,000 more of hay land, much of 
which is irrigated. In 1879 the irrigated 
land produced $3,150,000 of cereals and 
other products. 

Miss Mary P. Colburn, a successful 
teacher in the South Boston schools, and a 
lady of decided ability, has just passed 
away, followed by the kindly memories of 
a large number of friends. 


While the Empress Eugenie stays at Dur- 
ban, South Africa, she will be the guest of 
Captain and Mrs. Boynton, who nursed 
Prince Louis through the fever that he con- 
tracted almost as soon as he landed. 


There has been a grand charity ball in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the benefit of the 
Home for Destitute Children. The pleasure 
of the dancers furnished solid comfort for 
the poor children who in their turn will 
dance for joy. 


Brimfield, with only 1200 inhabitants, has 
58 persons between 70 and 80 years old, 
16 between 80 and 90, 4 between 90 and 100 
and 1105. In one family are 4 from 72 to 
85 years old, and in another are 8 sisters 
from 72 to 78. * 


“Cheerful Words,” volume 2, of D. 
Lothrop & Co.’s {popular ‘‘Spare Minute 
Series,” is now in press. It contains selec- 
tions from the works of George Macdonald, 
with a sketch of his life, and an introduc- 
tion by James T. Fields. 


President Seelye of Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., having been laboring under 
a nervous difficulty engendered by severe 
mental labor, is now in New York under a 
physician’s care, and will have to relinquish 
his college duties temporarily. 


Rev. B. F. Bowles and Mrs. Ada C. 
Bowles have arrived safely from California 
after a sea voyage of fifty-five days. Mrs. 
Bowles paid our office a brief visit, with a 
face as fresh and comely as ever. They 
will have a cordial welcome back. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe took a prominent 
part in the discussion in Mr. Joseph Cook’s 
parlors, last Monday evening. She spoke 
ably and admirably in favor of co-educa- 
tion, as did Miss Mary Eastman, who is 
always powerful and logical in argument. 


A large number of ladies most prominent 
in Cincinnati society have memorialized the 
Chamber of Commerce to take action tow- 
ard commissioning Mr. Preston Powers to 
make a full length statue of Mr. Reuben 
Springer, for the Music Hall 1n their city. 


The Phonetic Educator is issued monthly 
by Elias Longley, editor, and published by 
Lionel A. Longley, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
terms for both the phonotypic and phono- 
graphic parts, in advance, $1.00. Club of 
four copies, $3.00. Single number, ten 
cents, 

Among Mrs, Dinah Maria Mulock Craik’s 
poems there is none prettier than ‘Philip, 
my King.” Few of those who read and are 
fond of this piece of verse know that the 
baby it glorifies is now Mr. Philip Bourke 
Marston, the blind poet. He is Mrs. Craik’s 
godson. ' 

By the laws of Nebraska ‘‘Every male 
citizen and unmarried woman of the age of 
twenty-one years, residing in the district 
and owning property therein which is taxa- 
ble for schoel purposes in such school dis- 
trict, shall be entitled to vote in any district 
meeting.” 


The correspondence between H. H. and 
Secretary Schurz has been published in full. 
It furnishes an interesting chapter for the 
student of,the present time, and a still more 
interesting one on real governing forces 
found outside of politics, but which help 
to make the public sentiment. 


At the farmers’ meeting, in Rochford, 
Michigan, Mrs. M. J. Kutz read a strong 
and eloquent paper, followed by remarks 
on “Shall we keep our boys and girls on 
the farm?” She was the only lady who. 
read a paper at thisinstitute. One other 
failed on account of sickness. 

Mrs. Legge is an old lady now living at 
Martha’s Vineyard, who, as a native of St. 
Helena, remembers going to the schoolroom 
door to see Napoleon as he went on his 
way to Longwood. Mrs. Legge’s daughter 
married one of the crew of an American 
whaler, who brought his wife and her 
mother home to live at the Vineyard. 


Harvard University owns in Boston prop- 
erty exempt from taxation of the value of 
$404,300, and taxable property valued at 
$893,900. The university's property in 
Cambridge which is exempt amounts to $5,- 
825,000. Very little of its property there is 
taxed. 





The friends of Stephen 8. Foster will re- 
gret to hear that he is very ill, suffering a 
great deal, and requiring two men to take 
care of him. The hard field service he 
gave for the slave tells at last even on his 
strong constitution. 


A bill allowing women to be elected to 
the office of County Recorder is now before 
the Iowa Legislature, and the Ohio Legisla- 
ture is considering a bill permitting women 
to vote for school trustees and making them 
eligible to that office. 


The annual exhibition of Chauncey Hall 
School for the fifty-second time occurred 
last week. It filled Music Hall, as it al- 
ways does, with the friends and patrons of 
this justly celebrated school. This last ex- 
hibition was gaid to have been one of the 
finest. 


As a memorial to the late Lady Gore 
Langton, a stained glass window has just 
been executed and placed in the Church at 
Hatch Beauchamp, Somerset. The subject 
illustrates the text, ‘‘The Master comes and 
calleth for thee.” The memorial inscrip- 
tion is at the base. 


Nordenskjold is to make another voyage 
of exploration, departing from the river 
Lona to the New Siberian Isles as soon as 
he conveniently can, in order to obtain the 
data necessary to render the coast of Asia 
on the north safely accessible to maritime 
commerce. 


Mr. Photius Fiske of this city has given 
one hundred and thirty dollars for the 
relief of the Kansas refugees. He was 
once a stranger in a strange land, poor and 
needy, and he now remembers in this sub- 
stantial way the suffering of these poor 
self-exiled freedmen and women. 


The King of the Belgians has conferred 
the Leopold Cross on Mademoiselle Rosa 
Bonheur, the artist. She is the first lady 
who has received this distinction. The 
King of Spain has also recently conferred 
on her an equally high order which has 
never before been granted to a lady. 


The Ir‘sh societies in Chicago will not pa- 
rade on St. Patrick’s Day, but will contrib- 
ute to the Irish Relief fund an amount 
equal to the cost of the procession and also 
that from entertainments. A dispatch from 
San Francisco reports a similar resolution 
as having been adopted there. This is as 
it should be. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of St. 
Louis, at a recent meeting passed a series of 
resolutions in regard to Bishop Haven’s 
death, recognizing his relation to the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement and tue efficient 
service that he had rendered the cause. The 
action of the Association was ordered to be 
communicated to his mother and children. 

The Massachusetts Republican State 
Committee has organized for 1880 by choos- 
ing Col. E- F. Stone, Chairman, E. H. 
Haskell, Secretary, and 8. B. Stebbins, 
Treasurer, and designated Worcester and 
Thursday, April 15, as the place and time 
for the State Convention to select delegates 
at large for the Chicago National Conven- 
ton. 

Admiral Lord Clarence Paget, in recently 
distributing the prizes at the City of Lon- 
don College for Women, declared!with great 
pleasure that of all European nations Eng- 
land stood first with regard to female edu- 
cation. He, however, aeknowledged, re- 
ferring to his visit two years ago to this 
country, that America stood first in the 
world. 

A bill has been introduced into the Legis- 
lature of New York which provides that 
‘no woman who possesses the qualifica- 
tions specified by any law of this State for 
any office under said law shall be deemed 
or treated as disqualified for such office be- 
cause of her sex.” This is in accordance 
with the recommendation of Governor Cor- 
nell. 

To vote is a privilege, it is an assertion of 
manhood and of freedom; it creates self- 
respect; it makes the man who casts a bal- 
lot feel that he is a part of the nation; that 
he is governed by his own consent; that he 
has a voice as to what laws shall exist, and 
as to who shall execute the same; it creates 
in the community respect for the voter; it 
makes him the representative of power, aye, 
a power.—Newport News. 

A crowded meeting was held at the Joy 
street Church on Sunday evening to con- 
sider the condition of the immigrants flee- 
ing from the Southern States into Kansas. 
Letters were read from Mrs. Comstock, at 
Topeka. George L. Ruffin presided, and 
Dr. William Wells Brown, just returned 
from Tennessee, and Mrs. Frances Ellen 
Harper spoke. A generous response was 
made to the call for a collection. 


The Illinois Equal Rights Association is 
to discuss at an annual mecting the follow- 
ing subjects: ‘Ihe Relation of the Ballot 
to Social Science,” ‘‘The Rights of Citizen- 
ship,” ‘‘Is the Work Progressing?” ‘‘Has 
Woman’s Entrance to Literature, to the 
Lyceum, and the Professions Proved Dias- 
trous?” ‘‘National Protection of Citizens,” 
Woman’s Duty in Connection with the 
Presidential Nominations.” 


Rev. Dr. Edward Eggleston, who re- 
cently resigned the pastorate of the Church 
of Christian Endeavor in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
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on account of failing health, and who 
sailed for Europe on Dec. 20 to recuperate, 
has arrived with his family at Villiers-le- 
bel, a quaint village near Paris. He has 
written to a friend in Brooklyn that he has 
lost a good dea] of flesh since he left home, 
and that his health is no worse and no 
better. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph has con- 
ferred the gold medal for science and art on 
Madame Camilla Ruzicka Ostoic, for a new 
Turkish and German Dictionary which she 
recently published with transcriptions of 
the Turkish words into Roman characters. 
That learned young lady had already dis- 
tinguished herself in the department of 
Oriental languages, at the Imperial Oriental 
Academy, at Vienna. 

The Woman's State Relief Corps of the 
Grand Army of the Republic has elected 
Sarah E. Fullerof East Boston, President; 
E. Florence Barker of Malden, Senior Vice- 
President; Sophia M. Barker of Fitchburg, 
Junior Vice-President; Catharine L. Beadle 
of Cambridge, Secretary; Amanda Thayer 
of Chelsea, Treasurer; Francella F. Boyn- 
ton of East Boston, Chaplain; Ellen R. 
Burrows of Medford, Conductor, Sarah M. 
Skates of Haverhill, Guard. 

Iowa Wesleyan University celebrated her 
“silver anniversary,” or the twenty-fifth 
return of her charter day, on the evening 
of the 24th ult. Pres. Spaulding welcomed 
the friends in a very pleasant manner. 
Senator James Harlan, Dr. Bird, and Elder 
Dungan made fine addresses. Four or five 
hundred guests partook of the excellent 
refreshments prepared by the ladies. The 
presents were both ornamental and useful, 
being about a hundred dollars in silver 
coins of various denominations. 


Queen Victoria has placed in her pew in 
Whippingham Church a memorial medallion 
of the late Princess Alice, bearing this in- 
scription: ‘‘To the dear memory of Alice 
Maud Mary, Princess of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Grand Duchess of Hesse, who de- 
parted this life in her thirty-sixth year, on 
the anniversary of her beloved father’s death, 
t December 14, 1878. ‘Blessed are the pure 
in heart; for they shall see God.’—St. Mat- 
thew v.,8. This monument is placed by 
her sorrowing mother, Queen Victoria. 
1879.” 

In the national house of representatives 
Dr. Loring has introduced an amendment 
to the Constitution providing that ‘‘the 
right of suffrage shali be based on citizen 
ship, and the right of citizens to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the Uuited 
States or any State, on account of sex, or 
for any reason not equally applicable to all 
citizens of the United States.” It is doubt- 
less too early to expect that this measure 
will succeed at present but if the question 
can get a recognized standing before the 
house for debate it will be a step towards 
its ultimate triumph.—Salem Observer. 

The Congregationalist says, ‘‘H.H. is doing 
firstrate service in making public important 
facts about the treatment which the Indians 
have received.” It goes on with evident 
approval of the part this lady takes in poli- 
tics, and is glad to have Secretary Schurz 
get the benefit of her facts in favor of the 
Indians. It is very dangerous, dear Congre- 
gationalist, to skirmish so near the terrible 
border land of political rights for women. 
Before you know it you will be over. 

A paper on ‘“‘The Disadvantages of City 
Boys,” by Rev. Washington Gladden, of 
Springfield, Mass., is announced for an early 
number of St. Nicholas. The article is said 
to be based entirely on personal statistics 
gathered from a hundred prominent busi- 
ness men concerning thelr sufroundings, 
habits of life, etc., during boyhood. The 
statements thus collected will, it is an- 
nounced, exhibit a remarkable showing of 
the ‘‘Disadvantages of City Boys,” and en- 
force strongly the author’s hints toward a 





successful life. The paper, moreover, is 
addressed directly to the boys themselves. 
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The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Penitent Females’ Refuge—in connection 
with the Bethesda Society—was lately held 
in this city. The principal officers of the 
society are: Joseph C. Tyler, president; 
Daniel E. Snow, treasurer; Stephen G, 
Deblois, secretary. Every one of them 
men. This fact is a shame to those who 
have the Refuge in charge; as is also the 
fact disclosed by the annual report of the 
Lying-In Hospital, that the officers there 
are men mainly. 


A volume from the pen of Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, bearing the title ‘“‘Counsel to 
Parents on the Moral Education of their 
Children,” has been issued by Brentano of 
New York. The subject is one of grave 
importance, and is treated with as much 
thoroughness and decision as delicacy by 
Dr. Blackwell. The book ,is one which 
should be in the hands of every parent, and 
deserves careful and thoughtful reading. 
Received by A. Williams & Co. A few cop- 
ies are also for sale at this office. Price, 
$1.00. 


Miss Sarah Smith Stafford, grand- 
daughter of Commodore Paul Jones, lately 
died in New Jersey. She was the only 
woman ever elected member of the State 
Historical Society. Her chief pride and 
glory was that she owned the first star span- 
gled banner ever made in this country. The 
flag is the same that her father saved for 
the Bon Homme Richard. It contains 
twelve stars, because at the time of the bat- 
tle only twelve of the colonies had ratified 
the articles of confederation. Among other 
relics is the sabre with which Paul Jones 
hewed his way to victory on the decks of 
the famous cruiser. 


The Signal is the name of a new temper- 
ance paper just started in Chicago. Its ed- 
itor is Mrs. Mary B. Willard, who, with 
Miss Frances Willard, formerly for a time 
published and edited the Hvening Post. It 
is a sixteen-paged paper, ‘‘full of temper- 
ance news, correspondence from temper- 
ance workers, stories and plain facts.”’ It 
is more especially the organ of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and prom- 
ises to ‘‘give no uncertain sound upon the 
subject of Home Protection, at the same 
time keeping strictly to the idea of securing 
the ballot for women on Temperance ques- 
tions only.” 


Mr. Curtis, in writing of the Dickens re- 
action in the Easy Chair of Harper for 
February, says: “It is not pleasant to see a 
man of great genius like Dickens, whose 
works had made him justly famous and 
rich, grasping for more money, and dying 
of excitement and overwork. Might not 
his own life teach the lesson of his books? 
is the natural and sorrowful question of the 
reluctant reader. Were all these fine 
pictures unreal, all this feeling really un- 
felt? Was he an actor only, whom he had 
thought sincere, and is the sly limner of 
the bottle-green patriarch himself such a 
figure?” All reaction, however, is, he says, 
unjust and extreme, and while the present 
one may readjust Dickens’ place, it will not 
obliterate it. 


Seventy-five students have entered upon 
the classical course and forty upon the lit- 
erary course this year at Oberlin. Only the 
former students will receive degrees on 
completing their course. A system of elec- 
tive studies for sophomores and freshmen 
has been in operation at this institution for 
four years, with good results. The author- 
ities of the college hope to acquire some of 
the fossil remains of the gigantic Dinosau- 
rus which was recently discovered in Colo- 
rado bya member of the present senior 
class. Two of these bones are already in 
the cabinet and are the largest of the kind 
yet found, with the exception of these from 
the same bed, now in Philadelphia. Ober- 
lin wants neither rumsellers nor tobacco 





dealers anywhere in all her borders, and 
she is right. Let them be kept out. 
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A SKETCH BY G I, - READ AT 
THE GOOD TEMPLARS ee ON THE 
EVENING OF JAN. 1st. 1880, 

I had been) reading the pleasant story of 

Van Winkle, and as Isat and mused 

upon its import and present application, I 
must have fallen into a drowse; for on 
seeming to awaken again, everything about 
me looked weird and strange. I arose and 
went to the window, but could not recog- 
nize the city about me. I must bestir my- 
self, and see where 1am. So I went forth; 
but the streets and houses and people were 
all new and strange. This is wonderful, 
thought I; but here is a saloon and I will 
just step in and take a glass of rum just as 
a medicine, to clear my brain of cobwebs. 
Ientered. No one was in except a lady 
who seemed to be the attendant of the sa- 
loon. I hesitated, but finally ventured to 
say, ‘I am a little unwell to-day and would 
like a small glass of rum as a sort of medi- 
cine.” 

The lady gave me the most polite stare of 
astonishment I ever received in my life, and 
said: “Bless me! there has not been a glass 
of rum sold in this city for nearly twenty 

“What!” I exclaimed, my surprise over- 
coming my politeness, “‘why—why—what 
do the people drink?” 

“Oh,” said she, ‘‘mostly water, either 
cold.or hot, and in the summer, lemonade 
or orangeade; a few very old people take 
tea and coffee occasionally, but these are 
not common or fashionable drinks. To be 
sure there is no law against the use of tea 
or coffee, but they are quite discountenanced 
by the best cultured and most moral socie- 
t Ly 

- am afraid I drew a sigh as I said, ‘‘Will 
you please to give me a cigar then?” 

“Oh, no sir, thank you,” she replied, 
“the law forbidding the sale of tobacco, 
except by appointed agents, and then ex- 
pressly as a poison, was enacted about ten 
years ago, and there is a general conformi- 
ty to it in this city and most of the other 
cities of the State.” 

“You speak of ten and twenty years 
ago,” said I,.‘‘will you be kind enough to 
tell me what city this is, and what year you 
call it?’’ 

“Certainly, sir, with pleasure. This is 
the city of Lockport, and it is now 1930.” 

I must have given indications of fainting, 
for the lady supported me to a seat and 
furnished me with a glass of water. Yes, 
thought I, I must have slept fifty years, 
and here I am far into the next century. 
After a little, I revived somewhat and felt 
clearer. The lady had taken a seat not far 
from me, and 1 now noticed that she wore 
a dress a little like the Bloomer style of my 
time, fifty years before; she had short hair 
like the men of my time, and a sort of loose 
sack coat with pockets. I was curious for 
further information and so I inquired how 
this change came about with reference to 
rum and tobacco, etc. 

“Well,” she replied, ‘‘to begin at the be- 
ginning, women obtained their right to vote 
in 1880, and in the course of ten years they 
succeeded in closing nearly all the liquor 
saloons; but it was found that some men 
still obtained drink secretly and became 
intoxicated. As these men were examined 
in court, itcame out that not only the liquor 
sellers, but also the majority of men were 
in a conspiracy to oppose the law and have 
it repealed, and all the grog shops thrown 
open again just as they were before women 
voted. Of course, sir, this was tov much 
for women to endure, and so at every elec- 
tion they contested the question, and kept 
gaining at each election till in 1910 the wo- 
men had chosen the Governor and two- 
thirds of the Legislature. This soon settled 
the question, for the Legislature proposed 
an amendment to the constitution, which 
disfranchised all men, and when this amend- 
ment?was submitted to the people, it carried, 
for the majority of voters were women. 
Since then, no man has voted, and no liquor 
has been sold except by chemical agents.” 

Here I drew a deep breath, and after a 
little said, ‘“That explains the matter as to 
the law and the liquor question, but what 
about tea, coffee and tobacco?” 

With a pleased smile, she said: ‘Our 
thanks are due to the Library Association 
for this beneficial change. The Association 
supplied the people with books showing 
that tea and coffee are injurious, and that 
tobacco is a poison. Most people are so 
satisfied as to tobacco, that they have made 
a law against it; and but very few still use 
tea and coffee.” 

I mused a while, lost in wonder at the 
marvellous change of fifty years, and then 
said, ‘“‘Did you say that now mendo not 
vote at all?” 

“Yes, not at all, and it works a great deal 
better. than when they did vote with wo- 
men, and as to the times of fifty years ago, 
when men did all the voting, we call those 
times the dark ages.” 

A customer now came into the saloon, 
and I was left to my own thoughts. On 
the table near me were some daily papers. 
I looked at them and found them to be'the 
Lockport Daily Union, Lockport Daily Jour- 
nal, and Lockport vity News. All were ed- 
ited and published by women. Looking 
them over, I found a full report of a lec- 





Library Hall, by Mr Ammi Dickinson, on 
the subject of ‘‘Man’s Right to the Ballot,” 
The reporter, as it seemed to me very 
strangely and impertinently, first described 
the lecturer’s personal appearance. ‘‘He 
was dressed in light grey pants, white vest, 
a dark blue velvet dressing-robe with an 
immensely long tail. The robe was lightly 
fastened at the waist by beautiful crimson 
tassels. His hair hung iu curls down to his 
shoulders, and was kept in place by a black 
velvet band, on which gleamed one large, 
brilliant diamond. The sleeves of his robe 
were lined with crimson silk. The under- 
sleeves encircling the wrists were of fine 
lace. No bracelets. His hands were deli- 
cate, his fingers slender, and the little finger 
of each hand adorned with a gold and dia- 
mond ring. He has a very pleasant expres- 
sion of face, especially as the eyes lighted 
up by the animation of speaking. Proba- 
bly few persons present, of the large audi- 
ence, agreed fully with the sentiments of 
Mr. Dickinson, but all will cheerfully ac- 
knowledge his power asan orator. Pau- 
pers, idiots, and men are debarred from 
voting. Such isthe classification of your 
law. Why should not aman vote? Has 
he not the same rights and interests in the 
welfare of society as a woman? Has he 
not property and family interests the same 
asa woman? Has he not the same inherent, 
God-given right asa woman. What is it 
that votes? Is it the hand? A man has 
hands like a woman. Is it the feet? A man 
has feet and can walk to the polls as well as 
a woman. Is it the head, the brain? A 
man has a head, a brain, the sameas a wom- 
an. What is it, of body or soul that a wom- 
an has, and a man has not, which entitles 
her, by your law, to vote, and deprives us 
of the right because we are men? It is 
simply sex. You vote upon your sex, 
nothing more, nothing less. We all have 
bodies and souls alike except in the one 
distinction of sex, and I say that this vot- 
ing upon sex is the meanest, lowest, vilest, 
most animal of all distinctions your law 
could possibly make. Why, suppose on 
election day, we should dress as women and 
go to the polls and claim to vote! Are your 
inspectors of election to be a committee to 
determing the question of our sex before 
receiving or refusing our votes? Shame on 
such a law! Accursed be the brain, accurs- 


‘| ed be the tongue, that first gave thought 


and utterance to such an accursed law! 
Such is a brief outline of the main argu- 
ment presented last night by Mr. Dickin- 
son, and probably those who agree with his 
sentiment would say it was in good taste 
and ably presented; but people differ and 
there is no accounting for tastes.” 

I turned in my chair, and finding the cus- 
tomer had left the saloon, I laid down the 
newspaper and said to the lady attendant, 
“I see you had an agitator or reform lectur- 
er here last night, on Man’s Rights.” 

‘*Yes,” answered the lady, ‘‘it was a pret- 
ty fair lecture of the kind, as Mr. Dickinson 
is a good orator; but as to the argument 
presented, most people thought it rather 


feeble.” 
‘‘Indeed,” said I, ‘‘from the report of it 


I have just read, I would call it a pretty 
good argument.” 

“©, well, people differ; but if you are 
one of the reformers and interested in that 
voting question, I would like you to step 
over to the library and ask for anew book 
just issued, called ‘Man’s Suffrage—The 
Reform against} Nature,’ by Rev. Miss 
Bushnell, D.D. I think the argument of 
that book is unanswerable.” 

I said I would be glad to look at the book, 
and would do so if she would give me the 
direction to the library. ‘‘It is close by,” 
said she, and pointed to a stately building 
across the street. I took my hat, thanked 
her for her kindness, and bowed myself out. 

I found the library contained many large 
and spacious rooms whose walls were lined 
with shelves of books from floor to ceiling. 
In fact so large a library I had never seen 
before, and I thought it might contain a 
copy of every book in the English tongue, 
besides many rooms full (as I found) of 
French, German, Arabic, Hebrew, Chinese, 
and other foreign literatures. 

After passing through the various depart- 
ments, and surveying all with great wonder, 
I timidly asked one of the librarians if she 
would favor me with a look at a volume 
called ‘‘Man’s Suffrage—The Reform 
against Nature.” ‘‘Certainly, sir, take a 
seat and read it as long as you like.” She 
brought me the book and I immediately ex- 
amined the preface, for I had a dim remem- 
brance that I had once seen a book with 
something like this title—but so long ago I 
could not well say whether I had or whether 
Iwas dreaming. The first words of the 
preface were: ‘“This book is substantially a 
reprint of one written by my grandfather, 
Rev. Horace Bushnell, D.D., 1879, only the 
title then was ‘Woman’s Suffrage—the Re- 
form against Nature.’ We have happily 
changed all that, and the book is now made 
to conform to the present laws and the pres- 
ent state of affairs.” Iexamined the body 
of the book, and it called back to me all the 
questions of Suffrage I had heard discussed 
in my younger days. Here was the argu- 
ment about Man’s Sphere, man’s duties at 
home, in being a good husband and father, 
in moulding the minds of his children, in 





not meddling in the turbid strifes of politics. 
Here was the argument on representation— 
that a man is now represented at the polls 
by his mother, wife, or sister; and if his 
mother and sister be dead and he have no 
wife, then it is his own fault, for he ought 
to have a wife to represent him; in fact 
man’s great object in life is to be happily 
married and to prove a tender husband and 
loving father. One chapter of the book 
was entitled, ‘‘Man not created or called to 
govern.” Another was, ‘The probable ef- 
fects if men should vote.” Another one, 
‘Prospects and possibilities of men.” But 
the best one, as I thought, was entitled, 
“The Report of History,” in which Miss 
Bushnell showed how wretchedly the world 
was governed when men alone were legisla- 
tors. The crimes, misery, poverty, suffer- 
ing, cruelty, torture, were frightful to con- 
template. The rack and tortures of the in- 
quisition, both in church and state trials, 
were vividly pictured. The crimes and 
woes cornected with the rum traffic and 
the social evil were graphically set forth, 
and all these, said Rev. Miss Bushnell, were 
due to the wicked legislation of men. 
‘Truly those were dark ages. Whatever 
be the true sphere of men, it certainly is 
not that of a law-maker and governor of the 
State. Look at the last twenty years, since 
Woman has been the sole ruler. See the 
improvement. The social evil abolished, 
the grog-shop abolished, tobacco, except as 
a chemical drug, abolished, tea and coffee 
discountenanced, and good common-sense 
ruling the fashions for both men and wo- 
men,” 

I was just finishing the chapter, as a little 
bell tinkled, and directly a lady came to me 
and said it was their.custom to close the li- 
brary for an hour, that all could go to sup- 
per, but that if I would return at seven 
o’clock I would be very welcome. I re- 
turned the book, thanked the lady for its 
use, and withdrew. AsI walked towards 
my Own room, musing, I noticed there were 
no evidences of rum or tobacco being used 
by any one, and I said, ‘‘Really, if this is the 
result, I think it is best that women should 
rule and men be disfranchised. I believe 
Miss Bushnell has converted me.” I entered 
my room and had just seated myself in my 
arm-chair when a heavy sound like a drum 
or gong startled me. I rubbed my eyes, 
looked at my watch; it was six o’clock and 
time for supper. On my;table lay the story 
of Rip Van Winkle, and I was back again 
in 1880. Alas that it was so, for what a 
pleasant dream it all had been. 


HOUSEKEEPERS AND HOMEMAKERS. 





By universal consent, as well as by a long 
worn. custom, woman is considered chief 
ruler in that sphere of life which com- 
prises within its limits the houses and 
homes of mankind; and yet close observa- 
tions of the practical workings of the in- 
side homelife of the masses of women 
reveal the fact that man is the self-consti- 
tuted premier even of this indoor sphere of 
action. Poets have tuned their harps and 
lyres to sound the most exquisite und senti- 
mental strains of melody concerning the 
realm presided over by the ‘‘queens of 
hearts,” and the “angels of firesides.” 
With their eyes fixed on the clouds they 
have sung of the priestesses, goddesses, and 
angels of home and the hearthstone, until 
the whole world has kept its eyes on the 
clouds looking among the fogs and vapors 
for the imaginary and oft extolled virtues 
of woman. But fancy paints quite a dif- 
ferent picture from that which is limned by 
reality; and with the realities of our 
houses and homes this article proposes to 
deal. 

How many of our farmers’ wives, who 
trudge through the whole schedule of the 
drudgery of a farmer’s home, are there 
who dare appropriate a dollar, or institute 
a home improvement without first consult- 
ing father? How many of our mechanics’ 
wives, who toil amid inconveniences, and 
work with tools and implements their hus- 
bands would scorn to handle, are there who 
would feel free to invest in a new wash- 
boiler or cooking-stove without first asking 
permission from——Jim? 

How many of the wives of our profes- 
sional men, who are living in palatial 
palaces, are there, who take any independ- 
ent steps tending toward domestic improve- 
ment of any kind whatever, without first 
consulting the doctor, the judge, or the 
professor? Of course codperation and 
interchange of opinions and counsel be- 
tween husband and wife are all right and 
productive of great good; but the facts in 
the case, when brought to the surface, only 
go to show that women are not unham- 
pered queens of domestic life, and are not 
invested with the unlimited rule and reign 
of the fireside ascribed to them through all 
time by visionary sentimentalists. Even in 
that sphere of life and work set aside by 
common consent as belonging exclusively 
to woman, she is not an independent agent, 
although she may be the prime mover in 
all that is done. It is reasonable to con- 
clude that the majority of divorces, family 
breils and bickerings grow out of the sim- 
ple fact that women have been poetized 
into sovereign home rulers and realized into 
positive home serfs. The husband grum- 





necessary materials and implements for 
reducing the chaos around her are not sup- 
plied. And this very kind of petty tyranny 
has done more to create the dumb, indiffer- 
ent slatterns who do the dirty housekeeping 
of the world than all other causes com- 
bined. 

One of the most urgent demands of the 
hour is good, thorough-trained housekeep- 
ers. Not one woman in a hundred is fitted 
for the sphere that man says nature de- 
signed her to fill. To be a good house- 
keeper and homemaker requires a fund of 
knowledge and an almost inexhaustible 
supply of wisdom. 

How to keep death out of the dish-rag is 
perhaps a question of as vast importance to 
humanity, as how to secure the nomination 
of John Brown for councilman. It is a 
problem involving a much greater and 
extended knowledge of science at any rate; 
but if a women wants to vote for John 
Brown she is not wise enough, and if she 
is to look after the sanitation of her house 
and home, she need not necessarily know 
anything. The greatest fault to be found 
with women is in the fact that they are so 
far from being equal to the demands of the 
sphere in which men say they may reign 
supreme. This may, in part, be owing to 
the stubborn truth, that it sis not in human 
nature to work as well where you are put, 
as where you put yourself. Be that as it 
may, the majority of women naturally take 
to housekeeping and homemaking, and the 
wonder is that they are willing to know so 
little, comparatively speaking, about the 
business. While women are compelled to 
occupy a subordinate place even in their 
homes, it is more than probable that they 
will do but little with the right of self- 
government from a political standpoint, if 
it is ever attairfed for them. Self-assertion 
on a basis of individuality is the foundation 
upon which rests the demand for self-gov- 
ernment, and as long as woman’s individu- 
ality is a subordinate factor in the dominion 
of home, just so long will it be a subordi- 
nate factor in every other sphere of life. 
The first place then from which to issue 
a woman’s Declaration of Independence, is 
from the home and fireside, and this once 
established, good housekeeping, perfect 
homemaking, and just legislation, which 
are inseparable, will begin to ‘‘look up” in 
the world. Very many of the evils of the 
unjust legislation, of which women com- 
plain, can trace their origin to miserable 
housekeeping. How can men legislate 
justly and wisely with their stomachs load- 
ed and gorged with unwholesome, indigest- 
ible food, illy cooked, and ignorantly and 
carelessly prepared? Dyspepsia has heaped 
more wrongs upon women than any or ail 
other agents combined, and women them- 
selves are indirectly, but not directly, 
responsible for their own sorrows. Just 
show me a man who is bitterly, positively, 
and unconvincingly opposed to woman’s 
equality with man in every respect, and I’ll 
show you a man who is afflicted with a bad 
stomach—a stomach in which dyspepsia 
can be found in an incipient, a chronic, or 
an acute, generally chronic, form. Who 
can wonder at the peevishness and _ ill- 
natured fretfulness of Francis Parkman’s 
articles against woman’s rights, in recent 
numbers of the North American Review, 
when it is known that Francis, according 
to a statement of one of his book reviewers, 
is a sickly man—one whose ‘‘mental activ- 
ity is restrained”—one who is afflicted with 
a “racked nervous system,”’ in addition toa 
‘malady of the eyes.” How can a inan 
have any but one-sided views of great 
questions in such a condition as this? No 
doubt some ignorant, slovenly housekeeper 
has been, under man, the prime cause of 
all Francis Parkman’s troubles. His stom- 
ach has been tortured and martyred, and 
his whole system undermined by his allegi- 
ance to the health-enfeebling cooking of the 


a housekeeping and cheerful home- 
making, in every detail, would not only 
change and temper legislation, but would, 
to a very great extent, rob our pulpits of 
their gloom, and the thousands of sermons 
that are preached of their longing-to-be- 
dead-and-gone style. Of the several hun- 
dred ministers with whom the writer of 
this has become personally acquainted, two 
thirds of the number were opposed to 
woman’s equality with man, and nearly all 
of them had awful sour stomachs, attribu- 
table, in almost every instance, to what 
was thought to be good, but what was in 
reality very bad, cooking. 

The great trouble with some of our very 
best housekeepers is that they make a home 
unendurable. They have the stamina to 
rise above the discouragements that come 
in the shape of insinuations and fault-find- 
ing from the ‘‘providers” of the establish- 
ments, and they keep up a kind of a sweep- 
ing, dusting, scouring, sewing, and cooking 
“boom” in their houses from Monday 
morning till Saturday evening. They 
reduce their little girls to mere household 
ornaments, and their little boys to sidewalk 
ruffians, and their husbands find refuge and 
consolation among agreeable ‘‘affinities,” 
and so do likewise many husbands who 
have very dirty homes; in fact, the ‘‘affin- 
ity” business renders almost any kind of a 





tectors.” 

The thing that is least done and most 
needed in the world is the combining of 
good housekeeping with perfect home- 
making; and just here it is appropriate to 
say to all men “hands off.’ Too many of 
the hopeless failures of women to construct 
happy homes and clean healthy habitations 
already owe their existence to the bungling 
interference of men. How many bright, 
active women have given up in despair and 
sunk into a state of soulless apathy regard- 
ing their surroundings, just because no 
words of cheer or encouragement have ever 
been vouchsafed them in their endeavors to 
build upa home. It is a truth that cannot 
be controverted that a vast number of wom- 
en are ignorant of and utterly indifferent to 
housekeeping and cheerful home surround- 
ings; but their indifference is principally 
the outgrowth of their ignorance. They 
certainly owe it to their husbands and chil- 
dren, since they devote their time and ener- 
gies to nothing else, that they do at least 
this one important work in the world 
worthily and well, The whole machinery 
of their houses and home, is turned over to 
the care, or rather the absolute neglect, of 
ignorant, untrained “‘hired girls,” and pan- 
demonium plus confusion confounded is 
the result. 

It is safe to say, and the facts in the cace 
warrant the assertion, that the best, most 
thorough-going and capable of housekeep- 
ers and bomemakers among women, are 
those who are able to make their way in the 
world in other avocations. It is also true 
that in many instances women are engaged 
in the two-foid work of engineering a home 
and carrying on a business, profession or 
calling in some other department of life. 
The remedy for the failures of many wo- 
men, and for the relief of over-burdened 
ones, lies, without doubt, in industrial 
schools for girls and women—schools in 
which a special education and training for 
housekeepers can be given, with a view to 
the sanitation and healthful regulations of a 
home. We want no cooking school farces 
in which women are shown howto com- 
pound spiced, rich, greasy, indigestible im- 
itations of French messes with high.sound- 
ing names, but we do want institutions 
wherein women can learn the first princi- 
ples of kitchen and household cleanliness, 
and the A BC of good, nutritious, health- 
ful and inexpensive cooking and diet. The 
baking powder almanacs that come in peri- 
odical showers to our dooryards, are just as 
good and reliable guides through the myste- 
ries of the culinary art, as are the popular 
cooking schools lately started among women. 

The incoming statute-makers of Indiana 
could build no more enduring monument 
to their memory than a liberal appropriation 
for the establishment of a State Industrial 
and Agricultural School for women. Other 
States have already taken this important 
step, and if Indiana has a proper apprecia- 
tion of future greatness, she will not lag be- 
hind in this particular. The State of Mich- 
igan, alive to the importance of this matter, 
last winter appropriated, through her Leg- 
islature, $12,000 to establish a school of 
this kind. 

It is a thing of frequent occurrence to 
hear women, who have matters of public 
import upon their hands, exclaim that there 
are things of more vital importance in the 
world than good housekeeping; and, as far 
as they are concerned, they have about 
made up their minds to let houses, with 
raw Irish girls at the helm, take care of 
themselves. These women are not logical, 
but fanatical, or they would reason that the 
chief attractions among saloons and ‘‘pala- 
ces of sin,” to their husbands and sons, are 
the bright, cheerful and cozy adornings and 
appointments. Many women have also a 
notion that if they let things go ‘‘helter- 
skelter” about the housekeeping, and de- 
vote themselves entirely to the work of en- 
tertaining their ‘families, they are making a 
truly attractive home. Observation in re- 
gard to such homes reveals the fact that the 
inmates are about as ‘“‘helter-skelter” in 
character and make up as the homes they 
occupy. The children are obedient and dis- 
obedient by spasms. Little girls, to gain a 
point, hang on by the hour, and little boys 
conquer all obstructions to their wishes by 
kicking the door-facings with their copper- 
shod feet, and punctuating each kick with 
a deafening roar. Landlords invariably ask 
2 “little more rent” from such families in 
order to be able to keep up the necessary 
repairs, 

he ‘‘tight grip” held upon the purse- 
strings by the heads of households is, in 
numberless instances, the only drawback to 
the successful housekeeping and home 
making of thousands of women—women 
who have the good sense, energy and thrift 
to build upa model home, if only given half 
achance. Francis Parkman but echoes the 
sentiments of such ‘“‘providers,” when he 
says that ‘women do not know anything 
about such questions as finance, etc.” Can't 
we all call to mind instances where the 
wife and children have been stinted and 
“skimped” in every possible way, just be- 
cause the self-constituted “head” of the 
family supposed he knew all about finance 
and the disbursing of money? And haven't 
we seen these same families under the ex- 
clusive management of the mothers, glide 
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out into good timesgtand prosperity when 
the husbands were “‘gathered to their Fa- 
thers?” 

That which women now most need is an 
“open field” and a fair chance in what men 
call their ‘‘own sphere,’ and we who feel 
this truth most keenly are growing restless 
in our anxiety to see the ‘deck cleared” 
for active and unhampered operations. The 
whole business of housekeeping and home- 
making must be begun and carried out 
upon a practical, systematized, common 
sense and intelligent basis. For the con- 
summation of this grand work we want a 
magnificent Industrial School for Indiana 
girls and wemen—one that will not only 
cause all the housekeepers in the State, but 
all the ‘‘heads” of households as_ well, to 
“rise up and call it blessed.” —Mary 2. Hag- 
gart, in Indianapolis Sentinel. 

oer 
SHALL WOMEN MANAGE WOMEN’S 
BOARDS ? 





The Baptists also have had their excite- 
ment, the story of it being as follows: The 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society 
is an old-established institution... Three or 
four years ago it was felt by many Baptist 
women that there was a home-mission work 
not carried on by the old Society, which 
could best be done by a woman’s organiza- 
tion—the work of sending female missiona- 
ry visitors, Bible-readers, and teachers to 
the colored women of the South, the Indi- 
an women, etc. A Women’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society was accordingly organized, 
with headquarters in Chicago and branches 
throughout the country. After a little, a 
second society of the same character was 
organized, with headquarters in Boston. 
Both organizations were very successful, 
but there were rivalries and unpleasant fric- 
tions. Therefore, the men, assuming that 
the sisters lacked knowledge enough to set- 
tle their own affairs, brought the full weight 
of their wisdom to bear on the matter. 

At its meeting at Saratoga, last May, the 
Home Mission Society provided for a com- 
mittee of eminently dignified and wise men 
to arrange the affairs of the two women’s 
societies. While this committee delibera- 
ted, and deliberated, the two unfortunate 
organizations, having unwisely voted to lis- 
ten to this masculine arbitration, were oblig- 
ed to let their work remain at an almost 
perfect standstill. When some seven 
months had thus been lost, the wise men 
submitted their plan of harmony, and it 
was immediately condemned from all quar- 
ters. Newspaper articles for and against 
were issued each week and the confusion 
was intensified. The committee called for 
a convention of women, to assemble at Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, in this city, to organ- 
ize a new society under their plan. The 
convention assembled on the 14th—a large 
meeting, including delegations from Illinois 
and Indiana, on the west, as well as from 
the New England States. The men’s 
“Plan” being submitted to the convention, 
nota woman spokein its favor; and, no one 
caring to speak against it, it was immedi- 
ately rejected, without debate, by an over- 
whelming vote. The wise men picked up 
their hats and departed, plainly perceiving 
that their occupation was gone. 

Then the women took up the matter them- 
selves. The questions were intricate and 
perplexing, so that two days were required 
to arrive atasettlement. But in the end 
affairs were arranged to the satisfaction of 
allrparties. The business ability displayed 
in the convention was very marked. The 
presiding officer, Mrs. Ehlers, of Indiana, 
showed herself a parliamentarian of abili- 
ties rarely seen in men’s deliberative assem- 
blies, and the journal of the secretary, Mrs. 
Richards, of Rhode Island, was a remarka- 
bly business-like piece of work. When the 
Baptist women ‘ask their husbands at 
home,” we opine that it is a matter of re- 
spect, rather than of necessity, for they 
seemed to know how to manage their own 
affairs. Itis pretty certain that they will 
not let the men meddle with them again. 
And, asin some other denominations there 
are attempts at masculine control over wo- 
men’s societies, we imagine that the exam- 
ple of the Baptist women in taking their 
affairs into their own hands will not be lost 
on their sisters in other churches. 

During the past week another Woman’s 
Board of Missions, that of the Congrega- 
tionalists, has been held in Springfield, 
Mass. From a thousand to fifteen hundred 
women were in constant attendance for two 
days; and not only was the interest in the 
subject which brought them together in- 
tense, but to a looker-on the dignity and or- 
der with which the meetings were conduct- 
ed and the business ability shown by the 
officers in their management were quite as 
remarkable as the ability and womanly 
quality of the addresses delivered. 

The rebellion of the Baptist women 
against masculine dictation reminds us that, 
when the Methodist women were planning 
their foreign mission society, the men’s 
board attempted to dictate what the society 
should do; and the women thereupon or- 
ganized themselves quite independently, 
and the masculine dictators were compelled 
to yield and come to the terms which the 
women demanded. Their board is a great 
success and raises $70,000 a year.—TZhe In- 
dependent. 





A RIDE AND MORALIZING. 


At Rahwell, a quiet village nestling upon 
the bosom of a lovely valley, shaded with 
maple and elm, the eastern express train 
wasdue. Half an hour behind time it came 
steaming up to the station. The engine 
gave a shrill whistle and the brakeman 
shouted ‘‘all aboard,” as the train moved off, 
making a sharp curve around the base of a 
high range of hills that encircled half the 
village. 

We seated ourselves in the carriage, took 
the reins in hand, and rapidly passed the 
farms spread out in rich fields, lying on 
both sides of the old turnpike. We drove 
on by woodland, fields of grain and waving 
grass, while the odor of pine and sweet- 
scented clover was wafted upon the even- 
ing breeze. Our thoughts winged upward 
as the words of our favorite chapter came 
to mind, “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.””’ Each mansion represents one 
of God’s children, each soul having many 
apartments, some beautifully furnished, 
some inharmoniously, all finally to be 
brought into the beauty of perfect harmony; 
for they are all in the Father’s house. Leav- 
ing this life for the future existence is only 
changing for a broader and fuller building 
and furnishing. What beauty and sublimity 
lie in the unfolding of those years that shall 
be asa day. There as here, when man is in 
harmony with God’s laws, will be grand, 
progressive results, 

But what artist could produce anything 
so fine as that sunset? See those delicate 
shadings of amber and gold, and those bril- 
liant hues mounting upward. The soft 
gleams of light from the distance beyond, 
lead one’s thoughts outward to the hidden 
march of the orb that will reappear to us in 
the magnificent glory of sunrise, and to the 
millions of diverse nationalities who will 
rejoice in his beams, before we again feel 
the magic waves of light and heat. 

If the sun possessed a voice, he would be 
an able missionary, revelator and physician; 
preaching all that is true and best, revealing 
all the mysteries of Africa and the much- 
sought North Pole,and through the diffusion 
of knowledge universal, healing many differ- 
ences of politics and religion. In the ab- 
sence of that voice we shall continue send- 
ing out missionaries to remote regions, to 
the neglect of heathens at home, and squan- 
der wealth of life and treasure on the un- 
findable pole. 

If the radiance reflected from our lives, in 
far-reaching influence, be as pure as yonder 
light, our life voyage will not bein vain. 
It rests with ourselves. Wecan make them 
thus if we will. Many do not recognize 
their own responsibility, then falling, throw 
the blame upon society—that much abused 
scape-goat. If all felt this as they should, 
many turbid streams would become clear. 
The streams of intemperance would run dry. 
The streams of party strife, turbid by the 
casting of ignorant votes, and by fraud, 
would run clear as crystal. 

When our laws require the knowledge of 
reading and writing, and a thorough under- 
standing of the principles of the Constitu- 
tion as requisite for the gift of franchise, and 
that all who have attained majority being so 
qualified shall vote, America will be lifted 
up, and press onward to a golden harvest of 
progress builded upon the divine basis, 
Justice to all. 

Wedrive slowly into the familiar grounds, 
and as we cross the threshold, we hear the 
tender voice of our home-maker, blessed 
mother, saying, ‘‘In green pastures” what 
beauty, freedom and restfulness are there 
“Beside the still waters.” Never failing 
because of their depths of stillness in am- 
plitude of love for each mansion. J. 8. C. 

Akron, Ohio, Dec. 25. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 





Whatever may be our opinions on the 
general question of Woman’s exercising the 
right of franchise at general elections, there 
is, nevertheless, a growing belief that her 
influence and her power at the ballot-box 
are required on the temperance and the 
school questions. So strong has the con- 
viction become that several States have al- 
ready enacted laws giving Woman the priv- 
ilege of the franchise on matters pertaining 
to public schools, and wherever that right 
has been exercised by the hitherto disfran- 
chised, beneficial results have followed. In 
Massachusetts especially, Woman’s influ- 
ence at the polls was so marked as to call 
forth the favorable comments of the press 
throughout the State. In many precincts 
her presence had the effect of banishing 
one of the vilest of all nuisances—smoking 
—from the room where elections were held. 

It is no longer a matter of doubt as to 
the effect of Woman’s influence at the polls. 
Wherever the experiment has been tried, 
the result has been in the highest degree 
satisfactory, and many an honest doubter as 
to its expediency has been converted to a 
steadfast friend of the cause. 

With these impregnable and acknowl- 
edged facts before us, the question arises 
whether Ohio shall longer remain in the 
background, or at once place herself in line 
of the progressive movement of the age. 
With a view to influence our law-makers 
to adopt the latter course, the friends of 
absolute justice have determined to cause 
petitions to be circulated, asking that Wom- 





an be allowed to exercise the citizen's right 
of the ballot on the school question. 

The season is far advanced, and what- 
ever is done must be done quickly. We 
give a form of petition which may be copied 
or cut out, and pasted upon paper suitable 
for the reception of signatures. Let every 
friend of this just cause arm himself or 
herself with a petition, and commence work 
without delay. Do not wait for somebody 
else to move in the matter, nor to be fur- 
ther urged to the performance of a manifest 
duty. That the mothers of the nation have 
an inalienable right to a voice in the man- 
agement of the schools where her sons and 
her daughters are to be educated is a self- 
evident proposition, and it is a shame and 
a disgrace that governments claiming to be 
civilized should deny that right and with- 
hold the privilege. Men and women of 
Ohio, can you longer submit to the igno- 
miny without making one feeble effort to 
remove the curse? 

Remember our time for effective work, 
if we are to accomplish anything with the 
present Legislature, is short. Petitions 
should be sent in by the 1st of February, at 
latest. Let every willing hand take a peti- 
tion, and, after obtaining all the signatures 
possible before the specified time, send it to 
some member of the Legislature known to 
be favorable to the cause. If you know of 
no one, forward your petition to the New- 
bury Woman Suffrage Club. 

In regard to the labors of the club, it may 
be proper to state that though less aggress- 
ive than at some former periods, owing in 
part to sickness and absence of some of its 
founders and active members, it is, never- 
theless, doing active work, with a faith in 
the ultimate triumph of our cause that 
knows no abatement. Through ‘the efforts 
of the club, kindly aided by others, more 
than eight hundred signatures were obtain- 
ed to a petition for a sixteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
securing the ballot to Woman in every 
State of the Union. The President, Eva 
L. Pinney, is lecturing in different parts of 
the State, awakening thought and creating 
an interest wherever she goes. Her lecture 
on “A True Republic” is spoken of in 
highest terms by people and press wher- 
ever it is delivered. No one should fail of 
hearing it whenever an opportunity offers. 
Parties desiring her services can arrange for 
the same by addressing her at South New- 
bury, Ohio.—D. M. Allen, Chairman Ezecu- 
tive Committee Woman Suffrage Club, in 
Geauga Republican. 
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A WORD TO MOTHERS, 


I was much interested a few weeks since, 
in what Aunt Mary said to us mothers about 
training our boys. I too feel that we have 
a great responsibility committed to our 
care—a responsibility which is not safe for 
us to carry alone. Every day we need help 
and strength from on high. In the first 
place let us try and interest ourselves in 
whatever interests our boys; let them feel 
that they have mother’s sympathy in all 
their little schemes and plans; it is hard 
sometimes when we are tired and busy, to 
stop and listen to what seems to usa wild 
scheme; and yet if the boys have our sym- 
pathy and we let them confide in us, I think 
we have a better chance to set them right 
when they get in the wrong. Teach your 
boys to help you, mothers; let them feel 
that you need their help ani that you can- 
not get along without it; it will be far bet- 
ter for them and they will be happier than 
they would be to play all the time. 

Any mother who may be situated as I am, 
without any daughters and not very good 
health, will find the boys a very great help 
if they will only teach them to work in the 
house. I havea little boy nine years old, 
who can set the table, wash the dishes or 
sweep the kitchen nearly as wellas I can 
do it myself; he is a little treasure. Even 
little four-year-old Freddie thinks he can 
help mamma a good deal sometimes. It 
will not hurt the boys one bit, while they 
are young or after they get older to know 
how to do housework; they will not be one 
whit the less manly or noble. And another 
thing mothers, teach your boys to take care 
of their things; let them havea place for 
everything and everything inits place; then 
when they want a thing they will not have 
to ask mother where it is; teach them to 
dress themselves alone. Some boys after 
they get into their teens cannot dress their 
necks without mother’s help; not that 
mother objects to assisting them, some- 
times, but it is so much better for the boys 
to depend upon themselves. 

I knew a man once who went to spend 
the evening where his wife had been spend- 
ing the afternoon; and the first thing the 
wife noticed when the husband entered the 
room was that his collar was on upside 
down; the result of always depending upon 
his wife for making this part of his toilet. 
Now I pity those women whose husbands 
are such a care to them; also those whose 
husbands always set the kitchen into such 
an uproar whenever they step into it, as we 
have heard, sometimes, through the Wo- 
man’s Column, Yes, I pity them, but I 
cannot sympathize with them, for I know 
nothing of such a trial. 

So mothers train up your boys to help 
you. Perhaps some woman will thank you 





for it sometime if you do not need the heip 
yourselves.—23. H. H. in Maine Farmer. 


SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS IN PURITAN BOSTON. 


Very marked are the tokens of class and 
rank and social distinctions in the old Puri- 
tan town anditsneighborhood. Theclergy 
and the high magistrates were the chief in 
consideration and dignity. Official position 
secured public deference, but eligibility to 
office in the main depended upon previous 
social or personal advantage. So natural 
and reasonable seemed the assumption that 
‘the government shoulda be of the better 
sort,” and so well rooted was the custom 
consequently established, that ever after 
the war of the Revolution and that recog- 
nition of an avowed democracy among us 
it was taken for granted, till quite down to 
the last half century, that, though the peo- 
ple were free to assign places of honor and 
trust to whom they would, they were bound 
to assign them to the class of men who 
would have held them under an aristocracy 
through birth, privilege, or station. The 
title of Mr. or Master was carefully restrict- 
ed to those who by birthright or good 
service were called gentlemen; while Wor- 
shipful or Right Worshipful was reserved 
for the highest magistrate, and Esquire was 
an affix to be granted, not assumed. The 
term ‘“‘Goodman” was a kindly, neighborly 
epithet, used for the recognition of worthy 
men in humble life or callings. There is 
an entry in Sewall’s journal which is curi- 
ously suggestive on this point. The meet- 
ing was for the choice of a minister. ‘‘Oc- 
tober 3, 1707, had a Meeting of the [South] 
Church & Congregation; But very thin. 
Several came not, because Mr. Pemberton 
[the pastor, in previously calling the meet- 
ing] said, ‘Gentlemen of the Church & 
Congregation.’ They affirmed they were 
not Gentlemen, and therefore they were not 
warned to come.” Not gentlemen! They 
were honest, well-to-do men,—mechanics, 
tradesmen, artisans; among them was the 
father of Dr. Franklin, tallow-chandler 
and soap-boiler; and they hoped and be- 
lieved that they were Christians. But they 
did not claim or answer to the title of gen- 
tlemen. Some years hence, perhaps, a 
student of words may think it worth his 
while to inquire when the terms lady and 
gentleman came to be used inclusively of 
all of either sex, instead of, as once, dis- 
tinctively of a portion of each. Doubtless 
these States will be credited with the exten- 
sion of the terms, and Sewall may help as 
to the dates.—George H. Hillis in February 
Atlantic. 











HUMOROUS. 


“‘Aw, my good man, what kind of a wes- 
idence do you think would suit me?” asked 
an exquisite of a house agent. After takin 
him in, eyeglass and all, the agent repli 
“Somethin ng like a flat, I should t ink, 
would be most appropriate. a 

Ref enn not extremely given to piety 
ismayed by being asked to say grace 
hy a strange table. To refuse and explain 
would be embarrassing; to comply would 
be equally so; but hec ose the latter, and 
started o briskly enough with, ‘‘Oh, Lord, 
bless this table.” Just here, being unused 
od rw business, he nearly broke down, but 
gantic effort pulled through with, 
AWorld without end, yours, respectfully, 
Amen.” 

“Didn’t you splain to me dat if I settled 
up dat account, you would give me a’low- 
ance?” said the darky to ithe merchant. 
“Yes, I did say so, Sam,” said the mer- 
chant. “If you are ready to settle your bill 
now, I will make a good allowance;” and 
the merchant waited for the colored indi- 
vidual to pull out his pocket-book. ‘‘Well, 
sir, 1 hasn’t got de money jus’ now, but I 
thought I'd come in an’ get de "lowance; 
my wife wants a shawl.” 


“Did ye rade the account of the woman 
who committed sewecide in Noo York wid 
a razor?” said Pat Maloney, of one of the 
Po a oe ead towns. ‘An’ here’s another in 

hiladelfy joomped into the wather an’ 
drooned hisself. It’s mad they is, shure. 
Faix an’ afore I’d kilt meself I’d blow me 
branes out wid a pistol, I wud! The law 
should shtep in an’ prevint it. It’s murd- 
her, it iz, just as much as to kill ony wun 
else, an’ the man wat killed hissels awt to 
be thried by ajoory of his peers and hanged.” 


MAROUS WARD & CO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 


FOR 1879-1880. 
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following assortment of these beautiful cards: 
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.00 
The best assortment of elegant po 4 © be foun in 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 eac 
H. H. CARTER, 
3 Beacon street, Boston. 
WANTED AGENTS for “William Lioyd Gar- 
rison and His Times” by Oliver Johnson; introduc- 
tion by John G. Whittier. Now ready—splendid 
success. B. B. 


Russett & Co., Publishers, 8 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 2t 


5 20 Fe: gy athome, Samples worth 
to Stinson & Co., Portland, 
CK’S ILLUSTRATED FLORAL GUIDE. 
A beautiful work of 100 a 1 Colored PA vce 
500 Illustrations, with Descriptions of 
the best Flowers and and Yegstables, and how to = 
them, All fora Five Cent Stamp. In Englis' 


VICK'S SEEDS ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Five Ly 1-4 poem ge will buy the Frorat Guipz, 


The Flower oven foe te Garden, 175 Fages, Six 
Soe in paper covers; $1 Ia elegant cloth "in German 
50c in co $1 in el tcloth. In 
or 

Vick’s Inu TED MONTHLY Macaztne—32 
Pages, a Colored Plate 

Price $1.25 a year; Five Co: 


fine Engravings. Copies 
— Number sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 
its. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 























DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
“In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has 
acted like a charm. It hascured many 


BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 


pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. 

One package will make six qts of medicine. 
TRY «rT Now !: 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprieters, 
3 Burlington, Vt. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


FIF TY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in pre 
ot on for pared for Col : or po ayy 9 Schools. 

is are pre ‘or any co rece e same 
pn od as the beye, aad saute a number have 








examinations with entire success. 


wun tae Patna boys have re Mee uae S an excellent Gymnasium 
8 have a pleasant play- 
b ae a Rae 
The new ool + is aes in the most open 
and health of the city, inthe vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 


os upon a large public square which 
po lent play ground. Prive youre’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be ins 
and the 2 ere —_ from 9 4 to 1 o” ‘clock on on 


Wedn: ye and Satu: 8 during Angust, and 4 
on week days, on a a ter Sept,1. “Catal 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & 


0. Thos, 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sHE= HS, 
With Equal Sengioe, Duties, and Priv- 
eges. 





The lectures of the seventh year October 8. 
1879, and continue to June, t $00. nie Medica 
n rq 


School was one of the first in "aie e coun 
A prelim: 7 examination and to fu 

years’ course. To secure still more thovone 
results an optional four years’ course is established 

by which the graduate es an additional 


lished for ieank 
of women, was, in 187 by an act of the 
united with Boston U: reteity Schoo! ¢ of M 
po announcements or oadveca the 


I, of TALBOT, M.D., 


6 Marlborough’ Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOosTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a - 
plete Musical aeaee — a 
nominal rates, com! 
collateral advan’ 

In connection with the above is a well ini 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, whee: a fall 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is 
stantly on hand. The Genera 
smarene be StTuDENTs, pen be assured 
will be carefully claseh fed. 7, 

Special Tates made to Teachers and Students. 


New agree Musical and 
Literary Bureau. 


mse clist of Lecturers, Instru- 
Mallat, Wenders and Com ns 
fort supplying 


(For Circalars of any of the above, 
Address E. TO 
1y84. Music mal, ber Boston. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 


sexes ee ee ee cme Geprese. college 
partment: repertory and hal schosia” 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 
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as women, or they would long ago have 
openly questioned the justice of this low 
valuation 


It is not worth while to dwell upon the 
social deference paid by society-bred men 
to women whose physical beauty charms 
the eye, or to the greater number whose 
tact and vivacity can amuse men, for this 
is only surface-soil. Dig deeper and you 
will too often find the hard rocks of dis- 
trust in their judgments, and mild contempt 
for their opinions. 

Men’s manners, meeting on the same 
common ground of humanity, and uncolor- 
ed by sentiment, are not as apt to be as re- 
spectful to women as to men, 

Many women-readers whose charms have 
thus far appealed to the sentimental side of 
men’s natures, and who bave not cared to 
find what thoughts they have in common, 
will question this last statement, and wonder 
what disappointed old maid is thus reveng- 
ing herself for lack of attention on the part 
of gentlemen at the Germans this winter. 

Few women have found their lot cast 
athong nobler men than has the writer. It 
is from the very fact that she has seen her- 
self grow from year to year by the power- 
ful stimulus of a respect for her develope- 
ment as a woman, that has made her see 
clearly that other women are rarely as for- 
tunate, while possessing, perhaps, far great- 
er capacities for improvement. It is a 
grateful wife, not an embittered woman, 
that writes these lines. 

Many women have the impression that 
men entertain most chivalrous sentiments 
toward Woman asasex. To illustrate my 
meaning: A lovely bit of human porcelain, 
to whom every woman’s heart goes out in 
tender sympathy, she is so appealing in her 
invalid beauty, enhanced by every artistic 
surrounding wealth can devise, once said 
in depreciation of the value of women phy- 
sicians, ‘‘But men are so much more tender 
towards a sick woman, more chivalrous, 
you know.” 

One could but smile at the sweet uncon- 
sciousness of her own charms that colored 
this speech, but the remembrance of the 
related experiences of some of the women 
physicians, students and nurses, in their 
observation of male physicians in the hos- 
pitals, especially abroad, in their far from 
considerate treatment of poor, uneducated 
women, or those whose womanly beauty 
had faded under disease, however beautiful 
their souls may have been, only made this 
charming exception prove the rule, that, 
uninfluenced by personal charms, or social 
distinction, women are rather lightly 
esteemed by the average man. 

There must be some reason for this state 
of feeling, and that we may be just let us 
ask first if we, as women, are in the blame. 

We hear much nowadays in the social 
conversation of literary men about a higher 
intellectual life for women, and there is 
need of it. But women are more and more 
becoming roused to a sense of their wants, 
and are working hard to attain an intel- 
lectual level with cultivated men., only 
doing it ina woman’s way. 

Now a question arises: If men have so 
inspired women with a sense of the value of 
their own peculiar qualities as to lead 
women to struggle bravely up to a much 
higher plane vf thought than ever before 
reached; is there not a corresponding serv- 
ice for women to render men, and of which 
men should be equally willing to avail 
themselves? 

In most men the dearth of spirituality, of 
quick perceptions, and delicacy of feeling, 
is as great a barrier between the sexes as the 
intellectual one has been, only it rises be- 
fore women’s eyes alone, though just as 
real an obstacle. 

What woman is there that has not mourn- 
ed over some wise man, whether personally 
known or not, for his lack of spiritual in- 
sight, that was making his life-work so me- 
chanical and lifeless; a creation lacking soul? 

The strength of a developed womanly 
character lies in such a very different direc- 
tion from a man’s, that fhe latter mistaking 
dissimilarity for inferiority, often seems to 
see nothing that seems worthy of his at- 
tainment, andthe spirit, being a ‘‘still small 
voice,” is not easily heard amidst the bray- 
ing of intellectual trumpets. 

Of late it seems to be a fashion for men 
to bemoan themselves that there is so little 
common ground on which they can meet 
the minds of their wives and daughters, 
and it is true that there has been far too 
little effort made by women to become in- 
telligent companions. But how many wo- 
men lead a life of complete isolation from 
their husbands as far as their inncr life is 
concerned. 





The lack in men of the spirit of self-sac- 
rifice, of religious sensibility, of moral 
principle, of fine and delicate social feelings, 
has tended to make many a wife’s ideal of 
manly character as hard to find realized, as 
her husband’s ideal of womanly intellect 
would be. 

And while women as a rule reverence the 
thought of men, men do not equally ap- 
preciate the heart of women, but they seem 
blind to the most striking and elevated ex- 
amples of daily self-abnegation, lived, not 
talked about, before them. 

But most important of all social questions 
that should be asked by women is this one: 
Why should women not come forward with 
an earnest appeal for a companionship of 
“clean hands and pure hearts” as well as 
trained minds? 

How few and fortunate are the women 
who have not found their idols streaked 
with very dark clay! Perhaps women have 
been in fault by not letting men feel the 
spur of womanly scorn, and that there was 
one bar before which they stood as culprits. 

In an elegant dancing assembly, not long 
since, a lonely rose bud of a girl stood wait- 
ing her turn in the dance, when a noted 
young libertine, with all a rake’s assur- 
ance, asked the honor of an introduction. 

She knew him already, by reputation, 
and bravely saying so, declined a nearer ac- 
quaintance. For once, at least, his sense 
of shame awakened, and he left the place. 
What a lever to raise the morals of a com- 
munity twenty such fearless girls would be. 

They would not be favorites with average 
men, but would be sure to be, however, that 
most charming of beings a ‘‘woman’s wom- 
an” i.e. one whose character is her greatest 
weapon. 

While urging women, therefore, with 
every plea, to ‘avail themselves of the new 
opportunities of advanced intellectual cult- 
ure, we place equally before men the great 
necessity of developing the character. 

It remains to be seen whether men can 
be made to perceive that one half is not the 
whole, and to be willing with manly cour- 
age, and womanly humility, to be arraign- 
ed before a tribunal where deficiences of 
character shall be as openly and justly 
judged, as our intellectual needs have been. 

8. G. B. 
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ANOTHER PIONEER GONE. 


Prof. Joseph 8. Longshore, of Philadel- 
phia, died at his home in that city the 5th 
of last month, aged seventy years. Dr. 
Longshore was the first man pbysician to 
advocate the medical education of women 
with a view to their thorough instruction 
and preparation for the practice of medi- 
cine as regularly educated physicians. To 
a man of less determination of purpose, 
and with less confidence in the successful 
promulgation of those liberal ideas that he 
believed were founded on the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity, the obstacles 
in the way would have been insurmounta- 
ble. But Joseph 8S. Longshore was not 
to be driven from his purpose by prejudice 
or opposition. Having given himself to the 
work he persistently pursued it. After 
three years of indefatigable labor he se- 
cured the assistance of a few friends, and 
started and organized the first regular col- 
lege for the medical education of women as 
physicians in the world. This college was 
opened in the autumn of 1850 at No. 629 
Arch street, Philadelphia. In 1851 he de- 
livered the first valedictory ever given to a 
graduating class of women medical stud. 
ents. Of that class he says, ‘‘I deeply sym- 
pathized with that little band of noble pio- 
neers as they each extended a timid hand 
to receive the passport to a profession that 
clothed them with responsibilities never 
before assumed by Woman, and deeply 
sensible were they of the vast importance 
of their new position.” 

A few years afterward, in codperation 
with other friends, he procured a charter 
and organized ‘‘Pennsylvania Medical Uni- 
versity” for the education of both sexes. 
As a teacher he was very clear and concise, 
was genial and accommodating, and secured 
the respect of his students, and by his en 
thusiasm inspired in them an earnest love 
for the profession, and its consecration to 
its highest mission, the blessing of the 
human family. Again he was called to 
deliver the valedictory to the graduating 
class. I quotea few sentences from that 
memorable document that the women physi- 
cians who may read the Journal may catch 
some of the inspiration of the early teach- 
ing. On that occasion, addressing the 
class, he says: ‘‘Your mission is an exalted 
one. It will be yours to shed the only ray 
of earthly hope over the despairing mind 
of the distracted mother, as she kneels in 
anguish of soul beside the cradle of her dy- 
ing babe.” After defining the duties of the 
physician to other branches of the family 
in particular terms, he says, ‘“Your mission 
ends not here.” 

‘‘When pestilence spreads his dark pall 
over the abodes of men, when terror, dis- 
ease and death, combine to intimidate the 
stoutest heart, and paralyze the strongest 
arm, when whole countries become depopu- 
lated, and once crowded cities rendered 
desolate, when naught is heard in the usu- 


‘Mrs. Wm. 





ally busy streets save the subdued rattle of 
the muffled hearse, when the tenderest ties 
of relationship are dissolved, when wealth 
has lost its caste, and poverty becomes its 
twin sister in wretchedness and despair; 
the true physician will shrink not from 
duty, bunt faithfully maintain his or her 
psot undismayed, amid the general wreck 
of human prosperity, and fearlessly act 
their part regardless of danger, and un- 
mindful of self. 

Such an one displays a heroism that 
cha'lenges the admiration and secures the 
heart-felt gratitude of all. Such heroism is 
not the wild enthusiasm, the daring reck- 
lessness inspired by martial music amid 
“The pomp and pageantry of war;” it is 
that cool, quiet, thoughtful determination, 
that fixedness of purpose, that swerves not 
from the performance of sacred duties, 
though surrounded by the dead and dying. 

It may be yours to mingle in scenes like 
these. and in acting well your part you will 
be instrumental in performing the Godlike 
work of rolling back the tide of affliction, 
and raising from the depths of sorrow many 
a@ weary, sinking soul, and cause the grief- 
stricken heart to throb with emotions of 
living gratitude for the many kindnesses 
and marks of sympathy received at your 
hands. By acting well your part you will 
evince a heroism and magnanimity more 
truly sublime, more nobly grand, than was 
ever displayed on the fieldof blood and 
courage by the brilliant achievements of 
martial valor, and gain for yourselves the 
gratifying consciousness of having faithful- 
ly performed a noble duty. Such is the 
physician’s mission, such may be yours. Go 
forth, then, and may the blessing of the 
Great Physician above attend your efforts 
and prosper you in well doing.” 

It is not too much to say that the spirit of 
his teaching seemed to be as a benediction 
to his instructions, and the large number of 
women physicians who are to day applying 
these instructions in carrying out the mis- 
sion that Dr. Longshore so beautifully de- 
scribes in alleviating human suffering, will 
treasure in their hearts the lessons of sci- 
ence and experience that he taught them, 
and though that kind and gentle voice is 
hushed in death, its echoes are ever remem- 
bered with gratitude by those of us who 
were so fortunate as to receive his instruc- 
tions in medical science. 

Mary F. Tuomas. 

Richmond, Ind., Jan. 15, 1880. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The American Almanac for 1880, edited 
by A. M. Spofford, librarian of Congress, 
abounds in statistical information of vari- 
ous kinds, political, commercial, and finan- 
cial, and ‘s inva‘uable for business men of 
all classes. It is now issued for the third 

ear. The volume contains 384 , and 

a storehouse of statistics pal litical 
information which perha 
except the librarian could bring “ in 
that form and that quantity. pecially 
Interesting are the tables on manufacturing 
dividends, on the public lands, on the pub- 
lic debts and valuations in 1870 and 1879, 
and on prices since 1825; the election tables 
are very full and apparently trustworthy. 
To the names of officials the amount of 
their salaries is generally added. The work 
is offered in a reduced and enlarged form, 
and is, so far, the best American almanac for 
general reference on current politics, finance, 
statistics,and curiousinformation. Received 
by A. Williams & Co. Bound in cloth, 50 
cents. In paper, 25 cents. 


WituramM Lioyp Garrison AND His 
Times; or, Sketches of the Anti-Slavery 
Movement in America. By Oliver John- 
son. 12mo, pp. 432. ston: B. B. 
Russell & Co. New York: Charles Drew. 
The articles on the anti-slavery move- 

ment which Mr. Oliver Johnson wrote for 

the New York Tribune have been collected, 
with —— additions, and make a volume of 
about pages, which bears the title of 

‘*William Lloyd Garrison and His Times.” 

Mr. Johnson writes from personal know)- 

edge of Mr. Garrison, whose intimate friend 

and co-worker he was, and whom he loves 
with enthusiasm, and reverences as one of 
the very arog of men. The volume 
does not claim to be a complete history of 
the anti-slavery movement, but to furnish 
trustworthy materials for the history which 
will be written years hence, ‘‘when the 
prejudices and passions engendered by the 
conflict have passed away,” and to give the 
people of this generation a clearer under- 
standing of the work and influences that 
overthrew negro slavery in this country. 

The eulogy of Mr. Garrison is thorough 

and hearty, and the whole company of 

abolitionists are shown at their t, for 

Mr. Johnson knew them well, and shows 

them all in the light of his loving admira- 

tion. He has horrible and shameful things 
to tell of mobs and violence and indecency, 
and all forms of bjtter partisanship and 
brutal ignorance. Men and women alike 
suffered for their humanity and for their 
good deeds. It was less than fifty years 
ago that Mr. Garrison was mobbed in State 
street, merely because he ‘advocated the 
emancipation of the slaves. Less than 
thirty years afterward slavery was abolished, 
and when Mr. Garrison died last spring, 
the fi in this city, where he had been 
mobbed and persecuted, hung at half mast 
in mourning for him. His Site was a re- 
markable one; he lived to see the fulfilment 
of his labors and his wishes, and after the 
heat and battle of his active life he hada 

aceful and happy old age. Mr. Johnson’s 

ok is an inside view of the anti-slavery 
struggle, and as such has much value. 

This is not the place for criticism or discus- 

sion of his views of the wisdom or effects 

of the anti-slavery policy. The important 
thing is, that he states that policy fairly, 
and no one had better means than he of 

knowing what it was. The volume has a 

good portrait of Mr. Garrison. The book 

can be ordered as above, or of Mr. Garri- 

son's old comrade in arms, Robert F. 

Wallcut, 103 W. Springfield street, Boston. 

Price, $2.00 and $2.50, according to bind- 

ing. 

The Tribune Almanac for 1880 has been 
compiled by the Hon, Edward McPherson, 
a statistician of national reputation, who 
has conducted the series for several years. 
The general Table of Contents will be fa- 
miliar to the public. Much political infor- 
mation, together with statistics of exports, 
imports, and a vast mass of information on 
almost every conceivable subject of popular 
interest. Price 25 cents. 


no other man 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


At the famous boot and shoe store, corner 
of Winter and Washington streets, there are 
manifest bargains offered. H. H. Tuttle & 
Co.’s “shopworn” goods many would be 
satisfied to purchase as fresh and new, espe- 
cially under the reduced prices. The stock 
includes a number of broken lots which are 
to be closed out. 


Attention is called to the cut of the Ad- 
ustable Chair, advertised in our columns. 
he frames are elegantly gilded and orna- 

mented, and can be upholstered to please 
the taste of the purchaser. These chairs 
can be fitted with wheels asa ‘‘Self-pro- 
pelling chair,” for the convenience and 
comfort of persons afflicted with rheuma- 
tism, or whose limbs may be paralyzed; to 
all such ’tis invaluable. These various styles 
of chairs are upholstered to order, and are 
beyond question the cheapest, strongest and 
most desirable adjustable chairs now in use. 


Kidney diseases afflict the greater part of 
the human race, and they are Laer ey 
the increase, but where the virtues of Kid 
ney-wort have beome known, they are held 
in check and speedily cured. Let those who 
have had to constantly dose spirits of nitre 
and such stuff, give this great remedy atrial 
and be cured. 


A Holman Liver Pad affords the best 
preventive for colds, coughs or bilious dis- 
orders. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Feb. 16, 4r. m. Miss Isa E. Gray will read a pa- 
per on “Health.” Club tea at 6 14. 


Sunday Meeting for Women, 4 Park st., 
Feb. 15, at 8 p.m. Speaker, Miss Abby W. May. 
Women invited. 


The Moral Education Association will 
hold a meeting on Feb. 21, 3r.m., at Mrs. A.F’. Hine’s, 
vee st., Charlestown. Rev. J. H. Wiggin 
w i 

On Feb. 28, 3 P.m., a meeting will be held at Mrs. 
M. F. Albee Nason’s, 626 Main st., Charlestown. 
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Lavinia Goodell, Attorney at Law 
. Collections made; Loans negotiated: 
legal business attended to with prompt- 





Wanted,.—Canvassers in every to 4 cit 
for “Tux Woman's MeEpIcaL Compamnom amp Gus 
and load aaah and all ge A R oe, 

n. le 
$2.50. “The best book l ever sol. — 
B. A. FOWLER, 8 Hawley street, Boston. 4w4 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
ae in every d t, is now open to invalids. 
for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Boston. 


Have just published 











YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, By Cuartorrze M. Yonex. Uni- 
form with Germany, Greece, Rome, and England. 
—_ $:.50. Charming history, charmingly illus- 
rated. 


THE DOGBERRY BUNCH. By Mary 
HARTWELL CaTHERWOOD. Thirty illustrations by 
Miss Lathbury. Cloth. 16mo. Price, $1.25, 


A merry story of seven plucky children who would 
hang together. 


ROYAL LOWRIE’S LAST YEAR AT 
ST. OLAVE’S, By Maonvus MERRIWEATHER, 
of ‘Royal Lowrie.” 16mo. Illustrated. 

1.25, 


The pure, e’evated, and bright spirit of the book is 
charming and most helpful. 


BABYLAND educates the eye and the taste by its ar. 
tistic and beautiful appearance, and its little sketches 
and bits of poetry are no less sources of perpetual en- 
Joyment for the wee folks.—Annapolis Recora. 


BABYLAND 


Only 50 cents a year. 


This little magazine for the babies will be, during 
1880, 


Prettier and Funnier than ever, 
with Beautiful Illustrated Sto- 


ries, Funny Sketches, Slate Pic- 
tures, Jingles, &c., &c, 


Printed on thick, strong paper, BABYLAND is just 
what you need to put in Baby's hand when you wish 
to leave him alone a few minutes. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


SHOPWORWN! 
SHOPWORN! 





OUR GREAT SALE 


SHOPWORN 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Including Many Broken Lots, 


WII COMMENCE WEDNESDAY, Feb. 11, 


“WHEN 


Unusual Bargains will 
be offered. 


HENRY H. TUTTLE & CO.., 


Cor. Winter & Washington sts. 


Mas. H. } 
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